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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Churct neert atid School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Cianeotez Hatt, New York. ? 


Telephone: 2634 Columbus 


R S DAVID 
rm r ¥ ork 


TON DAVID, 


MI RT SCHOOL, 


al Stenogra 
pt Private Schox 
M ch trials 
egie Hall 
ferts Place 
p \ 
gie Hall 
New York 
M. RAWLINS BAKER 
RUCTION 
29 ‘olumbus 
M L-TREUMANN, 
ging 
I 
Ma Ave., 2} Rochelle, N. ¥ 
A | Al BALDWIN, 
YTRALTS 
Diction 
Te Carnegie Hall 
} 4 {) LILI R 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


j iA DONNA 


Branches 
Th { New York City 
\ EM DE MOSS, 
“<8) 
} s2 River 
' Ne ian Hall 
FLORENCE E. GALI 
NIST 
| h Method 


$33: Columbus 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEA N IN ALL BRANCHES 


BRISTOL, 
NGING 


43 West ged St., New York 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 


ke’s Chapel, 


N ) ork 
\ iN RUCTION 
WW y Place 
zi 1” NORMAL SINGING 
\NNA ector 
Met H B ‘ R'way, New York. 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
RANO ACHER OF SINGING 
wav—Mett tan Opera House 
Re 84 Uatheate Ave. Phone.s0o67 Tremont 





} 
| 


| 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
60 Washington Square South. 
Phone, 730 Spring. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, 


West &sth St., New York. Tel. 4152 Schuyler 


al course for teachers and professionals 
Degtees grant Thorough course for beginners. 
i. Eberhard, Pres (Thirty-ninth year.) 





MAZABETH- K. PATTERSON. 


SOPRANO TEACHFR OF SINGING 
Stud West 104 street 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER O} SINGING 

( Hi 





VICTOR BIART,  prano virrvoso 


Repertory 


Fsy il cultivation of that vivid, flowing quality 
} s the medium of n ical expression 
H , East ith St New York 
, Madisor 





|Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THE ART OF SINGING 
East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
Pele i870 M r Hill 





ANIST 


1. RUSS PATTERSON, seeniati 
IDELLE A. PATTERSON, sornswo 


ty, Voice De ent and Diction 


Weet <8th St re 48 Columbus. 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 


\es't Organist, Trini ( irch New York 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address Trinity Church, New York 

\DOLF GLOSE 

‘ ert Pianist, Piano Instructio Coach for 

fessional a vanced singers 

Reside tud 8 Morningside Ave., City 

Phot 103-] Morningside 


HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof f Violin, Leipzig Conservatory 
Head of Violin Dept Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N. Y und Combs Conservatory, Philadel 
t Residence studi 13 Wash'n Ave., B’klyn. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR 


330 W Sth St., N. Yo ¢ Phone, 1434 Columbus 
Management \. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
PEACHER OF SINGING 
New Acolian Hall, 27 West g2nd St., 
Phone, 7408 Rryant New York. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


SIGHT SINGING 


(Gaiin-Paris-Chevé Method 
S prey : f church soloists Normal 
ree af ech nusi Vocal Instruction—Choral 
n 
\ ess: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 Bway. 





| Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE; © / 
Concerts. PIANIST. 
Choral Club Conductor. 


Instruction. 
1202 Carnegie Hall. 


— TF 

ALICE GARRIGUE MOTH, 
ART OF SINGING. 

172 West 7oth St., New Yotk. 


alle 





| GIUSEPPE, CAMPANARI, 


| for tz years leading baritotie of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils. 
Applicants to be seen by appointment. only. 

668 West End Avenue. near ozd St... New York. 


‘ 
_ y ; 
ESPERANZA GARRIGUE} 
ART OF SINGING. 
Heathcote Hall, 6090 West 114th St.,'New York. 
rel. 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 


‘ 








FL@RENCE STORY! * 
SONTRALTO 
Converts and Musicales and -Church. 


Address ire of Musical Courter 











| CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFITH, | 
| PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. | 
| Monday and Thursday afternoons. Pouch Gallery, | 
| Brooklyn 

133 Carnegie Hall, New York 

} Season opens second week in October 


CARL M. ROFDFR 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION | 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescwerizxky Metmop. 


Studio: Carnegie Hal! New York City. 





| JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
8si-8s2 Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 
2 West 29th St., New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”"—Manvet Garcia. 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY Repertoire work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers. 


2146 Lincoln Parkway West, Chicago, Ill. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 


128, East ‘oth Street. 
Tel. Gramercy 3848. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Baritone Lectures and Recitals. 
130 Claremont. Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hail 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons 
Studio: so3.. Huntington Chambers, Boston 





Miss EMMA THURSRY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 


Residence, 34 Grammercy Park 
ar8> Gramercy New York City 


BRUNO HUHN, 








| STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE 
| Elementary and advanced vocal lessons 
ag: West o6th St.. New York 


Mr. Huhn will teach on Mondays during Tuly 
and August 





CARL FIQUE, Piano : 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSIC AL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
—tTeechetirky Method— 

Also limited number of resident pupils received 








38 East Goth St. "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 








ELLA MAY.SMITH,.. 4 


INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
HISTORY 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 
Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 





TAMES P. DUNN, 

Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church. ler 
sey City Instruction. Iiar Organ. Theory and 
Sight Singing (Seecialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone, 2867-W Bergen 









Mme EMMA FE. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermanw G. FrtepMann,) 
CONTRALTO 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calum et 
Phone: Columbus 1628 140 West s7th St 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 Fast 62nd Street 
Complete musical edvcation given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method. 2: East 75th St 
*Phone, 1302 Lenox. 





Mr. anD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 163 Fast 6ad St., New York 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBERT. 


1186 Madison Ave 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vrotrntst. 
Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limite 
number of pupils 
Address: 37 West t27th St., New York. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia 


mond St. 





MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST. 
Studio, 4:8 Central Park West. 
Instruction, Tel. 4164 River. 





New Song for Contralto 


“Only a Day for Tears” 


By JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER. 


Mr. Kérsteiner receives pupils in Piano, Theory 
and Composition at his residence studio, The 
Narragansett, B’way and g4th St. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall 
Conductor Symphony Concerts. 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium. 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
Italian Enunciation Ap lied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 















HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


ror Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pi 
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PIANIST 


July 9, 19121 
328 West 83rd St. 


“BANKS -2=~ 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


THE WELSH SOTA 


EOMANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street - hiladelphia, 


DUNNING SYSTEM On iurmoves Music 


oe 
Carrie Louise Dunning, 1: West 
Set St., ‘New York City. Western address: 











MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER ER OF irae 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


x SHARP-HERDIEN 


e 5132 Kenmore aaa’: Chicago, Ii. 








MORTIMER WILSON): 


Address, Balance of Season: Sry alent Mei Philharmonic 
“Not all become Artists, but everyone can 

be taught * tlie artistically. 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {et vice 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 


Studio, Ivy Court, 210 West ro7th St., New York. 


: FREDERIKSEN 


SUMMER TERM 








z for Violin Teachers, trom June ist 
t ay ay Residence Prose 
KK 426 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage, Il. 





iL BECKER ::: 
Hide 0 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, BTC. 
ALTER ANDERSON 


178 Went $7¢h Stent, New York 


ZATELLA); 


ps eat SOPRANO 
(Pupil of Delia M. Valeri) 


Touring a te Europe 


HULSMANN 
TRIO 


Marie, Helen, Constance. 
Classical and Popular Vocal and 
Plane selections fer Cencert— 
Recital— Musicale. 

Address: 
PELHAM, N. Y. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


tir. HENRY ial ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 


WME: DUTTON SCOTT 


“C ONTRALTO” 
Care of Musical Courier. 437 5th Ave.. New York 


ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
PHILADELPHIA. 
606 0s Wet tet St., New York City 












Martina 





























& JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 
Leudon 





M. soquette i 620 Fine Aste Bide. 
KARLETON HACKETT 
aces Fite Hall, Chicago. 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, > een Recta 
1353 N. State St., 


Elsie DE VOE BOYCE 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTOR 
Residence: 4126 Lydia Street, Pittsburg. Pa. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


Fine Arts oa" - . Chicago 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT BGAN IsT 
Organist and Director oa Church, a 
Beth-El, Union fanpage po inar 
412 Fifth Ave., New Yor 


PAULINE PAULINE MEYER ras CONCERT 


4939 Washington Park Place, Chicage, Ill. 


2 VIOLINIST 


}Y 2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pe. 


DUBINSKY 


2 CHRISTIANS-KLEIN ""’SSteano 
Bf fen en the nimmerggra 1 fie = ws 
a Exolusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway 
CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Breoklyn 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Ball. New York 
T. 


c 
5429 W, 
and 


=" KROEGER 


pity KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


Masical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STACEY WILLIAMS 


Specatnation of Tone Production 


ams 
Organist 



































mt WILD 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 
CONDUCTOR— Apollo Musical Club. Mendelssobs Club 


aut RIHELDAFFER 


nn SSS FO 


FRANK W Coach 


Coach 
“aa Conductor Boston Opera Co. 


JOHN B, MILLER, ream 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 8rst St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 


‘BERRY SOPRANO 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 
AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS—BARITONE.  Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE 
Address, Care of Musical Courier, 437 Sth Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Katharine HOFFMANN ssvompens: 


SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 





























Reader and Singer 
Robert Stuart rescner ot speating 
New York City 


PIGOTT » s.r. 


THEODORA STURKOW 
EY DEE Piast 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


(PLUMB = 


Chieago, 111. 


BON OT ses: 


“In qraniaing a student's voice, and finding i 
at fault, always sw to him to consult 
iaDaME: VALERL. ere is no voice defect 
that can escape her notice, and that cannot be 
corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when 
bad a has not gone so far as to cause loose- 
ness in the vocal chords.” 


The Rockingham, 1748 Broadway 


MARGEL GHAILLEY, Motos 
a Scent | 
Mme. E, B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus. New York 


ae 
































SOPRANO 
St. anean New York 
i171 W. ‘oN New York “Phone 268 Columbes 





wl KOEMMENICH 


Conductor of N. Y. Oratorio Seciety 


Mendelssohn Giee Club 
AEOLIAN HALL 20 West 424 Street 
1026.27 New York City 
Tel. Bryant 5626 











ne ee 
eg 
of 
Clare, Paris; bere rl be Y.; to. 
iS W & E feed, te Shannah mae” eas Cae gat 


idee. Opera House ‘Building 


a BH Fernandez, Edith Miller 
Special Operatic Training (including Action) 








Send for Cirenlars of this wonderinl aid to Piano Sindy. | 
THE VIRGIL TEK 


SPECIAL COURSE For TEACHERS 


June 25th to July 30th, 1913 
Address: Virgil Pianc Conservetery; 42 West 7étr Street. New York 





CAROLYN 


TMANN 









Direction: Mrs. Babocok, 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 


BARONESS LITTA von ELSHER 


$6a Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plase 


=|ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 














Fine Arts Building 
Clarence EIDAM rans 
Ninth Fleer, Auditorium Building =. CHICAGO 





Compose 


345 West 70thSt. 


KRIENS Tel. Columbes 2223 


Ss. WESLEY SEARS, 


femes Church, 
22d and We nut Ste, Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 
ALEXANDER 


KOWSKY 


ie leoceeed nt notte ont Saletes Themes 
Aocepted. 627 FINE AR Mare Oe, i 


OGDEN CRANE tite 


Only Teacher on Wilda B 


~ VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via dei Conti, 7 


























= % 
TENOR——COMPOSER 
“Two Roses” = “Ah, Love but « 


“ForeverandaDay” “Maidens” “Yes and hay”” 
haliet Giiderte. hotel | Flanders, (3s W. ¥. 47th st. Tal. bedi Brvent 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 
S33 VWest Sth St., N.Y. 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 


Rare Old Violins 


= pe teeny ng 
per 15 makes. 


Boe ey 


‘High-grade Repairing 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


' “§. PFEIFFER 


Dept. K. 1268-70 BROADWAY, NEW YORE CITY 































EA LBREEST 








ET A EF pris 
620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


pF RIEDBERO 


— representative Concert Dir. Leon 
Berlin, Mgr. distinguished « 
*Phone, 





1425 Bway. 1274 Bryant. 





wet MIURP 





aria ah SPR ce 


For Ter concert copes eueat sehas 


eet 34th St., 4 York 








WIGTOR HARRIS © 


THE BEAUFORT 
146 West Sith Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 








sche RAGNA 
Studios 





LINME ==" 
Chicago 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 














One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the Worid 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 











THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 


Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 


the word. 








GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 














Established 1867 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 
The faculty numbers some of the leading Mu 
sicians ond. Artists of today 


Elocution - MUSIC - Languages 


Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and luxurious sussquatangs. The finest and 
most completely equipped buildings devoted to 
music in America. Bay and resident students 
eed at any time. Illustrated Catalog 





Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Father Finn is doubtless the most distinguished 
His recommendation of the Conover Piano is 


as enthusiastic as it is sincere 





FATHER WILLIAM J. 


FINN 


Says of the 
Conover Piano: 








The Cable raed Chicago 
Gentle i take erent plsaguse in attesting the s pogeia 
hich has recently been installed 


merits of the Conover piano w 
in my choir hall. 

You can appreciate how important it is for my choristers to 
rehearse to a cantabile tone. The sustaining, singing tone 
quality of the Conover is porseesay suited to the unusual demands 
eo we make on a og ot After a few rehearsals with the Conover 

ota to notice the freedom of vocalization which it assists. 
Be dly, I am delighted with the choice we have made. Inciden- 
tally, your Conover graces any room. Very sincerely KS 


The (able Company 


Wabash and Jackson Makers CHICAGO 


March 3, 1913. 





























Myrtle 


7 eB, S| 


Renowned American 


PIANISTE 


Now Booking for American Tour 1913-1914 


Cencert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 


KIMBALL PIANO USED 
































anit FOSTER =. 
wmor JA WELAK "2" 








For dates and terms 
Address, CASPAR P. KOCH 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
CHARLES Composer: ot yy Concert and amg with World-Famed rs, Play- 
Cc S x 
WAKEFIELD GAD x Pianist sed AS LW pred ry an American Indian ¢ Talk 
Commercial Trust Building, 1451 Breadway, cor, 41st Street - - . New York City 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and"Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano oh Hattstaed Fic ; oC holt idi 

ano—John J, Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, | Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti | Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 

Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


r. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. | 
Catalogue mailed free. 


Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER n> 


VIOLINIST Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
w ~ 1 West sath Street, New York 
rer West rigth St. Telephone 4 B’ ’ 
New York Morningside 8832 Personal Address, 2469 B' way. Phone, 4848 River 














une THEATRE Roe: Tete, co | MAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


lef jolinist; Paul Kefer, ‘cellist. Address 
comenunications to Carl H. Tollefsen, 1166 45th +-FPIANISTE... 


Street, Brooklyn. Tel. 4343-M Sunset. Mme 
Tollefsen accepts, pupils at her studio in Steinway | '™ Concert Throughout Germany Season 1913-1914 
Hall, New Yor 











Herbert MILLER baritone 


Exclusive Management 
HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bldg. Chicage PUPILS ACCEPTED. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


wassut I, ES |THE STERNBERG 


ot a SCHOOL OF MUSIC, inc. 
Philadelphia, 3 Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St, Philadelphia 


WILLIAM I. FALK DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saenour 
TEACHER OF SINGING a 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish Gunsen S08DG08) Se Ameen 


"Phone 488: Lenox. 124 East gad St, New York | Under the Exclusive Management of R. E. JOHNSTON 
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Jenaer St., 21, 
Berlin W., June 20, 1913. 


The Berlin Royal Opera closed its doors on Monday, 
June 16, with a gala performance of “Lohengrin,” given at 
the request of the Kaiser in commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his ascension to the throne, which oc- 
curred on June 16, 1888 It was a performance of great 
pomp and circumstance. There was no sale of tickets on 
this occasion, only those persons being admitted who bore 
special cards of invitation. Most of the auditors were 
more interested in the scene presented by the auditorium 
than in the doings on the stage, although the perform 
ance, which was the first act of “Lohengrin,” was one o 
the finest ever given here of this opera. But the brilliantly 
lighted auditorium offered a scene such as is presented 
only on rare occasions, when the monarch makes a special 
use of his operatic institution for the purpase of celebrat 
ing some great event. 
served for men only. 


This time the entire parquet was re 
The large court boxes and numer- 
ous seats close to it in the first balcony were occupied by 
members of the imperial family, while the 
relegated to the higher balconies. Among the many dis- 
tinguished personages present, Andrew Carnegie, who sat 
in a box in the first balcony as a guest of the Kaiser, at 
tracted unusual attention. He was one of the few Ameri 
cans present and was by all odds the most famous of them 
nue 

Leo Blech, who conducted the performance, has had the 
title of “Generalmusikdirektor,” which has hitherto been 
borne here only by Richard Strauss and Dr. Muck, con- 
Special care was exercised in the selec 


ladies were 


ferred upon him. 
tion of the cast. An unusual distinction was conferred upon 
our countryman, Putnam Griswold, 
King Heinrich given to him. 
a king and he sang and acted magnificently. 
was in the hands of Rudolph Berger, 
tenor was made in the same part here about five years ago 
Berger's beautiful voice never was heard to better advan 


by having the role of 
Griswold looked every inch 
The title roe 


whose debut as a 


tage than on this occasion. His perfomance was a most 
Madame Hafgren-Waag was also admir 
Not 
all of the kings, dukes and princes of Germany were pres 
ent at the “Lohengrin” as some of them did 
not arrive until late that evening, but the next day, at the 
gala dinner given in the palace, every ruler of every king- 
dom, grand duchy, duchy and principality of the Father 
land sat at the Emperor's table 
nue 


Festival 


impressive one. 


able as Elsa, and the other roles were well placed. 


perfomance, 


Kaiser 


Orchestra 


The Beethoven honor of the 
aroused little interest, although the 
was led throughout the four con 
certs by no less a conductor than 
Willem Mengelbere. But we 
hear Beethoven so often here 
during the regular winter season 
and we hear him so well inter- 
preted by Nikisch, Strauss and 
Hausegger, that even Mengel- 
berg, magnificent leader that he 
is, fails to arouse the public to 
any great enthusiasm. Not that 
the performances themselves 
were not first class; on the con- 
trary, they were admirable, par- 
ticularly that of the “Eroica,” 
which was the clou of the entire 
cycle of concerts. 
had too much music here and the 
public has become  surfeited. 
The program of the fourth and 
closing concert of the series 
brought Beethoven's second and 
ninth symphonies. In the latter 
Mengelberg had the assistance of 
the Bruno Kittel Chorus and 
Madame Ohlhoff, soprano; Ma- 
dame Weinbaum, contralto; 
Erich Schmedes, tenor, and Ar- 
thur van Eweyk, bass. We are 
accustomed to hearing the ninth 
symphony with the Philhar- 
monic Choir, which stands on a much more exalted 
artistic plane than this Kittle Chorus; nevertheless, the 
“Ninth” was, on the whole, presented most admirab'y. The 
attendance of the four concerts was fairly good, although 
the hall was never sold out 
zee 

The musical season this year is being prolonged until 

the end of June because of the many musical festivals 


given in 
Philharmonic 


But we have 


SEVFN HUNDRED BERLIN 


given in commemoration of the Kaiser's Jubilee. The last 
and the biggest of them all opens to-morrow, June 21, 
and ends on Sunday, June 29. This promises to be the 
most remarkable festival of its kind ever held in Berlin, 
for practically all of the court and municipal orchestras 
from every part of Germany are coming here to do homage 

















KAISER WILHELM II AT 
HIS 


SIX DIFFERENT 
LIFE, 


PERIODS © 


to the Kaiser 
monster orchestras made by combining five or six differ- 
ent bands at each concert. In all, 


the provinces and fourteen of the 


by offering classical programs played by 
1,500 musicians from 
best known German con 
ductors will participate in presenting seven programs. This 








SCHOOL CHILDREN SERENADING THE KAISER IN 
PALACE ON THE MORNING OF JUNE :6 


under the patronage of 
The honary 


unique festival is to be given 
Prince August Wilhelm of Prussia 
dent of the committee is Count von Hiilsen, general 
tendant of the Royal Opera. 
committee are such important personages as the intendants 
of all of the the Minister of 
Education and the directors of the most important munici 
pal operas of the country. At the opening concert the 


presi- 
Among the members of the 


court theaters of Germany, 





rut 


BERLIN [}/ 


orchestra will number 
from the 


200 musicians and will be made up 
various 

The will be 
Munich, who succeeded Mottl at the 
and Albert Gorter, of Mayence. 
sist of Beethoven's third and 
ner’s “ 


orchestras of Southwest 
Bruno Walter, of 
Royal Opera there, 
The program will con 
seventh symphonies, Wag 


court and city 


Germany. conductors 


Kaisermarsch” and Mozart's “Les petits reins.” The 


following day, Sunday, at noon, the orchestra will 


play a popular program for the masses under the leadership 


same 


in the Friedrichshain Hall 
undertaking will be 


of Georg Schumann, of Berlin, 


Part of the expenses of. this great 
Berlin 


nne 


ilways 


borne by the municipality of 


Ihe Fatherland is blessed with music festivals 


every spring, but this year there have been an unusually 


large number because of the Emperor's Jubilee. The fou: 
teenth Music Festival 
St. Gallen on June 14 and 15 


annual Swiss was held this year at 


Practically every musician 


of Switzerland was present and there was also a larg: 


attendance from Germany These annual Swiss festiva's 
are given for the purpose of introducing new works by 
Swiss composers. No less than forty novelties by twenty 
five different composers were heard. But as was the 


case at Jena with the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein 


few of these works proved to be of importance and ptob 


ably not more than two or three of them will become gen 
erally known. One of the best was a symphonic work 
in four movements, entitled “Hymnes pour toi,” for 


soprano and orchestra, by Karl Ehrenberg, of Lausann 


This young composer has originality of 


invention, poetry 
imagination and small degree of technical powers \ 
symphonic fantasy by R. F. Denzler, of Luzern, proved 
its author to be one of the most gifted among the younger 
Swiss composers of the day. He is only twenty years o'd 
and possesses a large fund of imagination. He was in 
spired to write his work by Goethe's “Totentanz.” and 
while there are structural defects, there is so much that 
is profound and elemental in his tone poem that much 
may be expected of him in the future He 


will have t 
himself more from , . 


Another 


emancipate 


however 


gifted Swiss composer of only twenty 
two or three summers Frank Martin, of Geneva, who 
in an E major suite reveals a genuine flow of melody, an 
instinct for beautiful harmonic effects and loftiness of 
purpose. Bernard Stavenhagen’s second piano concerto in 
4 minor, which was recently heard at the Jena festival 


scored a pronounced success. It was played by Staven 


hagen’s pupil, Fritz Rehbold, who also presented it at Jena 


Another composer of more than usual ability is Ernst 
(raf, eof Berne, whose work for 
nixed apella chorus, entitled 
Nacht,’ ifter Fuchendorf's 
poem characterized by oul 


ful melodies, purity of har- 


monies and mparative simplic 
ty f tonal architecture This 
velty was loudly § acclaimed 
und was particularly impressive 
at r the many Wwe rks abound 
ng in thematic emptiness and 
deafening dissonances. Rudolph 
Gan ho has become such a 
favorite in America through his 
r nt tour. al figured on the 
prograrn san As well 
know? native of Zurich and 
he regular spends his summer 
n tl hore f Lake Gene 
H Bauertan nade a big t 
He Is layed a 1 ude a 
er Emil | it t 
i pi entitled “Soir pluviet 
by |] Ber \ mohon ' 
A najor tor rchestra and 
hort I Hans Huber. proved 
to be problematical mu It 
makes immense demaids [ 
mtsicians and ingers and 
COURT AT Tht Albert Mever. of St. Gallen. wi 
vas 1 festival conductor, de 
serves great credit for t " e and musicians 
came the eremendous difficulties of this score. Among all of 
the other new works heard at this festival there is scarcely 
one deserving extended mention The great trouble with 
our times is that too many musicians are trying to com 
pose. Everyone has mastered the technic of composition 


orchestrate well and effectively is no easy 


although to 
task, even with all the modern means at the disposal of the 
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mposer But originality, thematic invention, poetry, 
passion—how few possess these attributes—without which 
every musical creation is as “sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals.’ 

; nearer 






mma Villmar, one of King Clark’s most distinguished 
sang “Carmen” again at the Royal Opera last Sat 











MARTIN KRAUSE, 


lagogue wh celebrated his sixtieth birthday 


Chorus, known as “Orphei Dranger,” which is well and 
favorably known in Germany, will assist; also the cele- 
brated Swedish baritone, John Forsell, and a large number 
of the best known Swedish artists. There will be two 
orchestra concerts and two chamber music matinees, at 
which compositions by Stenhammar, Tor Aulin, Sjérgren, 
Alfven, Peterson-Berger, Natanael Berg and Anton Ander- 
sen will be presented all for the first time in Germany. 
The festival will be opened with the German premiere of 
an historical Swedish opera by Andreas Hallen, who is 
considered the most important of the contemporary .Swed- 
ish writers of music dramas. Before leaving Germany the 
Upsala chorus will give a concert in Berlin. 
nme 

Martin Krause celebrated his sixtieth birthday on Tues- 
day, June 17. Krause has been teaching during a period 
of forty-five years, having begun to give lessons at the 
age of fifteen, and for more than thirty years he has been 
a European celebrity. Piano students from all parts of the 
globe have sat at his feet here in Ber!in, and also in Leip- 
sic and Munich, where he was formerly active. It was 






















ing her fourth appearance here in this role. 
ive a very impressive delineation of the part, both 

ind histrionical!y. Miss Villmar, who now is sing 
ng at the Essen Opera, has been engaged by the Berlin 


yal Opera for w period of five years, beginning with 


easot Another Clark pupil has also been singing 
ues Operntheater (Kroll’s). This is Her 
n | t, leading baritone of the Niirnberg Municipa! 


} 


who recently appearer here in the title role in 
nnhauser” with great success 


nner 


lish Music Festival is to be opened at Stuttgart 
June 20, and will continue until June 24. This is 
econd Swedish festival to be given in Germany, the 
ving occurred last year at Dortmund. The cause 


these festivals is to give Germany an opportunity of 
th of the productive and reproductive activity 
northern country The famous Upsala Student 


FELIX WELCKER isticn Method 


26 Ave. Guillaume Macau Ixelles, Brusceis 
Reference: Frank Van Der Stucken, Antwerp! 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Authorized representative of 


LESCHETIZKY 


KUFSTEINER, ST. 6 BERLIN W., GERMANY 













































RUDOLF BERGER, 

Who sang the title role in the gala performance of “Lohengrin,” 
given in commemoration of the Kaiser's jubilee. 
Krause who founded the Liszt Verein in Leipsic in 1885 
In 1901 he had the title of Royal Professor conferred 
upon him. He was at that time head of the piano depart- 
ment of the Royal Academy of Music at Munich. Since 
1904 he has been the principal piano teacher of the Stern 
Conservatory, of Beilin Krause was born at Lobstadt in 
Saxony, June 17, 1853. He was a pupil of Franz Liszt. 
In commemoration of his birthday a number of his most 
advanced pupils gave a concert at Scharwenka Hall, where 
a program of classical compositions by Bach, Mozart, 


Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann and Brahms was 
played by Gertrude and Hilda Viétor, Frida Graetzer, Lotta 


Beutler, Leni Rohrmoser, Hedwig Kreitz, Hanni Voigt, 








Melsterschule des Klaviersplels 


ya: known and high! ly successful t 

an st of Leschetisky's principles combin with 

many original and unique features of a long 

h —ee §€=6lexperience. During last season five of Mr. 
debut with the 


Heinze’s pupils made their 


Berlin W., Martin Luther St, 91  PBtRarmenic, Orchestre tn esin. “Purther 
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Berlin S. 


Koniggratzer St. 6, 











PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC 
AND CONCERT STAGE 


Cartes DaLmores, tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co. and Covent Gar- 
Lohengrin of Bayreuth festival, 










ADAM x, basso, Metropolitan Opera Co 
FRANCIS MACL ANAS, tenor, Berlin Royal Opera. 
*Hans TAN R, ten Royal Opera, Karlsruhe. 
vce WICKHAM, mezzo-soprano. 
Ca ne Maio SAMMARCO, baritone, Metropolitan Opera Co. and 
ent Garden 







* are those of pupils of Mme. Emmerich. 











Studios, Berlin 


Bergmann St. 102 
Very accessible, modern, sound-proof stedios with Stelaway Grands for rent, 


STEINWAY & SONS 
38 3 3 





For terms apply to warerooms 


Berlin, W., 9 





MAESTRO FRANZ EMERICH insrevcrion 
and MADAME TERESA 


Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME. EMERICH: 


Putnam Griswotp, basso, M litan Opera Co. 

*Marcusrtra Syiva, Carmen in the guest performance of Caruso at 
the Berlin Royal 

Maneeserts MATZENAUVER, mezzo-soprano, Metropolitan Opera, New 


“Newer For 80 Royal 
Fed tbe Opera Go. Ghicago 


ARCELLA Linpm, the famous concert 
Stadt Theater. 


Hervaicu Henset, Dramatic oo Hamburg, 
INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
Telephone Amt. Pfalsburg Ne: 2067 BERLIN, W. W. Nicelebergerplatz, | 





Rosita Renard and Rudolph Winkler. Some of these 
pupils proved to be already, to all intents and purposes, 
finished artists. Hedwig Kreitz, for instance, who has 
already been heard with much success in public, played 
three numbers by Schubert with great technical finish and 
beautiful tone, revealing mature powers of interpretation. 
Miss Renard, in Mendelssohn's “Variations serieuse,” also 






































Photo copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
PUTNAM GRISWOLD. 

Who sang the role of King Heinrich in the gala performaance of 
“Lohengrin,” given in commemoration of the Kaiser's jubilee. 
displayed a clear, pearly technic, a plastic touch and ripe 
musicianship. A distinguished audience was present. This 
is the first time that Krause has had his pupils give a special 

public concert. The affair was a pronounced success. 


Next year’s annual festival of the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Musikverein will occur at Essen. The festival conductor 
will be Hermann Abendroth, who is the conductor of the 
local municipal orchestra. Prague, Leipsic, Bonn, Breslau, 
Chemnitz and Gérlitz sent invitations to the committee, 
with requests that the festival will be held in these towns. 
Unfortunately Essen sent in its invitation first and was for 
that reason selected. The city possesses an excellent hall, 
but otherwise, it is the dreariest town for this purpose 
that could have been chosen. 

nee 


Alma Moodie, that remarkable Australian violin prodigy, 
recently impressed Max Reger so much with her playing 
that he has engaged her for several appearances with the 
Meiningen Court Orchestra for next season. 

RzReR 


The full list of fourteen conductors who are to officiate 
at the festival given in Berlin by ail the provincial German 
orchestras is as follows: Ernst von Schuch, Dresden; 
Fritz Steinbach, Cologne; Bruno Walter, Munich; Georg 
Schumann, Berlin; Sigmund von Hausegger, Hamburg; 
Peter Raabe, Weimar; Carl Scheinpflug, Konigsberg; 
Franz Mannstadt, Wiesbaden; Eduard Morike, Charlotten- 
burg; Hermann Abendroth, Essen; Albert Gorter, May- 
ence; Hermann Suter, Basle; Gustav Cords, Berlin, and 
C. A. Corbach, Sonderhausen. 

nee 


Hans von Stenglin, a very promising young German 
singer and pupil of Prof. Rudolph Schmalfeld, of this city, 
recently sang before Duke Friedrich of Anhalt, and the 
Intendant of the Dessau Opera. He made such a strong 
impression that he was immediately engaged as principal 
basso. 

nar 


Martin Krause received hundreds of congratulations 
from all parts of the world on his sixtieth birthday. Among 
these were many from eminent colleagues. Ferruccio Bu- 
soni wrote him the following: 

“Dem sehr verehrten Freunde, Prof. Martin Krause, fir alle 
ausgestreuten pianistischen Wohltaten dankend, den héchst ver- 
dienten Lohn so vieler Giiten ihm herzlich wiinschend, zum 60 
Geburtstag des Meister-Pidagogen. 

June 17, 1913. Fearvectie Busorxt, 

(Translation.) 

Thanking the highly esteemed friend. Prof. Martin Krause, for 
all of the pianistic good deeds acc lished, and wishing him on 
the sixtieth birthday of the master-pedagogue a well deserved suc- 
cess for so much goodness, Ferevecto Busowt, 





nar 
Otto Neitzel has been decorated with the famous Ger- 
man order of the Black Eagle. He is the only living 
German critic, if I mistake not, who has had such ao 
honor conferred upon him. Artuur M. Asewi. 
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Munich, June 18, 1913. 
About all musical life is stilled, except the Royal Opera, 


which is steadily plodding along on the eleventh and last 
month of its extremely long season. Eleven months of 
opera, by the way, is what Artemus Ward was in the habit 
of labelling “2 mutch”—or words to that effect. Singing, 
conducting and playing in the orchestra steadily for eleven 
months in the year—July is the only vacation month here— 
are bound to be productive of “nerves” by the end of the 
season, and nerves are detrimental to the quality of opera 
A capable and intelligent leader can get a great deal more 
good work out of an opera company in ten months than 
in eleven, though this may sound like a paradox. But 
here we have to keep one eye prominently on the box 
office all the time—hence the eleven month season. 
nur 

Naturally, Munich, the capital of Bavaria, a country that 
does not cover as much ground as the State of Maine, 
has not the tremendous funds behind its opera to make up 
the deficits of such capitals as Berlin and Vienna, and 
must pay more attention than these cities to the receipts 
from sale of tickets. It is no secret that the late Baron 
von Speidel’s success in keeping down the size of the yearly 
deficit was the principal reason why he was so long re- 
tained as Intendant, in spite of a dozen better reasons 
why he should not have been, and it is no secret, either, 
that the present administration is doing its best to get good 
results with the least possible expenditure of real money— 
a policy the results of which must be awaited. Speaking 
of the Opera, there was a ridiculously hypocritical notice 
in the Miinchner Zeitung the other day to the effect that 
the management of the Royal Opera, in spite of its re- 
luctance to violate the wish of Wagner, had at last, with 
heavy heart, decided to give “Parsifal’’ in next year’s 
Festpiele. It is very probable that some oversentimental 
editor or reporter produced this, as the gentleman at the 
head of the Royal Opera are to be credited with more 
taste and cleverness. They know well that, to do 
their share of business next summer, and to meet’ the sharp 
competition, they will be obliged to give “Parsifal,” or be 
left out in the cold. 





very 


Just at present the Opera is brushing up Mozart and 
Wagner in preparation for the coming Festspiele, giving 
just as good performances now for the natives at half the 
prices which the Americans will have to pay when they 
arrive in August and September. 

nRnre 

Among the many festivities which marked the Wagner 
centennial in Germany may be mentioned the unveiling of 
his bust in the Bavarian “Walhalla,” near Ratisbon. Wag- 
ner, always fond of attention in high places, would have 
felt flattered if he could have known that the Prince of 
Thurn and Taxis, whose ancestors made much money by 
owning the German postoffice and running it on a very 
profitable basis, had personally assumed the stage manage- 
ment of the affair. There were the usual military uniforms 
among the crowd, and the usual gentlemen in high hats 
and frock coats, who made the usual speeches and sang 
the usual choruses. The only question to be decided is 
whether Bavaria honored Wagner by placing him in its 
Hall of Fame or whether Wagner honored Bavaria by ac- 
cepting a place among the rather heterogenous collection 
of busts which the peculiar taste of Bavarian kings has 
assembled there. Siegfried Wagner, notwithstanding his 
discontent over the tremendous slump in “Parsifal pref.” 
as 1913 draws near, lent his distinguished presence to the 
occasion, or lent his presence to the distinguished occasion 
—just as you please. nee 


Owing to conflicting dates in engagements, Madame 
Schumann-Heink will not be able to appear in the Munich 
festival performances of Wagner this summer, which will 
disappoint the many American admirers who always count 
on hearing her here. nee 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach is away on a pleasure trip of sev- 
eral weeks in Scandinavia just at present, but will return 
to this city by the middle of July.and spend the summer 
quietly, composing and preparing for her next season's 
concert work. 

nee 


Maude Fay is also going to the North for her vacation 
in July. Miss Fay's inability to obtain leave of absence 
from the Royal Opera here compelled her to give up her 
engagement at Covent Garden this season, but she is 
already signed for next year there, as well as for reap- 
pearances as guest in various cities where she has met with 
great success this season, among them Brussels, Antwerp 
and Berlin. Rae 


The date for Herman Klum's appearance in Queen's 
Hall, London, with Sir Henry Wood, has been set for 
October 8, when he will play the Tschaikowsky B flat minor 
concerto. As already mentioned in this column, Mr. 
Klum's studio will remain open well into August for the 





accommodation of those American pupils who can only be 
here in the summer for special coaching. 
Rare 
Karl Schneider, the well-known Philadelphia musician, 
and Mrs. Schneider are settled in their apartment here for 





THE NEW WAGNER MONUMENT BEFORE THE 
REGENTEN THEATER AT MUNICH 
Dedicated May 21. 


PRINZ 


the summer. Mr. Schneider will devote his time to a 
combination of work as instructor and play in the Bavarian 
Alps. Ree 

Edwin Hughes, whose work as a teacher was highly 
praised by Professor Leschetizky, when he was formerly 
engaged in Vienna as one of the assistants of that famous 





THE 


“WACH' 
At the dedication of the Wagner monument 
Bruno Walter directing 


AUF” FROM “MEISTERSINGER,” 


in Munich 


CHORUS, 


is another teacher whose Munich studio will be 
open all summer for the accommodation of those visiting 
pianists who wish to benefit from expert coaching during 
the warm months. H. O. Oscoon 


master, 





Thibaud’s European Encomiums. 


The latest comments of the European press on the play 


ing of Jacques Thibaud bear out convincingly Loudon 
Charlton's confident assertion that America has a treat 
in store when the French violinist pays this country a 


next winter. The tributes Chibaud’s 
art abroad are of a very unusual character. There is 
nothing of the perfunctory in the way his playing is dealt 
with, but on the other hand there seems to be a very gen 
eral agreement that very few violinists of the day deserve 
to be classed with him. 

“In his three concerts,” says Gil Blas, of Paris, “Thi- 
baud has performed masterpieces chosen from every pe- 
riod of violin literature, 
delssohn, 


visit so freely paid 


from the earliest days to Men- 
Max Bruch and Saint-Saens. He has again 
proven himself an incomparable master with a style of 
classic purity. His art is noble and on the highest plane. 
At each concert his playing called forth storms of ap- 
plause.” 

“The almost spoiled pet of Brussels” is what the Petit 
Bleu of that Belgian city called Thibaud. “At the sym- 
phony concert,” says the critic of that paper, the most 
enthusiastic plaudits were won by the soloist. Thibaud 
played and no more need be said. His work always pos- 
sesses authority without losing charm, and it is vibrant 
with emotion.” In Dresden, where Thibaud is a special 
favorite, the Neuste Zeitung stated that the violinist’s chief 
characteristic is the unfailing elegance of his playing. 
“Aristocratic in the best sense,” is the view of this com- 
mentator. “He makes a work part of himself and imbues 
it with his own character and spirit. He never distorts, 
never exaggerates, yet bestows on each detail the most 
painstaking attention.” 

In Berlin, Thibaud was spoken of in the Staatsburger- 
Zeitung as “the most popular violinist. He has a large 
and beautiful tone, a flawless technic, and deep musical 
feeling.” The Journal of Bucharest referred to Thibaud 
as “the most brilliant of all violinists,” paying particular 
attention to his superb virtuosity and distinguished style. 
(Advertisement. ) 
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Studios 


Kurfiirstendamm 63, Berlin W. 


(able Address: KINGARK BERLIN 
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MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Tone production, style, diction and repertoire 
Studio, 30 East s7th St., Cor. s7th St. and Medison i New York 


INEZ BARBOUR 3°8Rr 


Management: Woltsoho Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 











SPOONER? ==:- 

é **Bel Canto” 

Z me tae 

GAREISSEN =:::: 
64 East 34th St 
NEW YORK CITY. 





COMPOSER PIANIST 
Room 16 Metropolitan Opers 
House Ballding 
AD AM 1425 Broadway, New York 


ELLA BACGHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reterence: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 
Address: 206 West 95th Street, New York 


@ | 








"There ere plenty of men and women whe can 
fiddle. Some can even make music flow from the 
strings, but there never are more than twe or three 
persons in the world at the same time whe can work 
the miracle Maud Powell can.” 


——From ean Editorial in ‘“The Portland Oregonten”’ 
of January 17, 1913 


H, GODFREY TURNER 1402 Broadway, New York 





— | 


veVERE-SAPIO 





*rima Do nna Soprano from Paris Grand Oper, ¥ Scala, Milan; 
( ovent Garden, London; Metropolitan Opera, op Ote., Otc., in 
America Season 1912-13 For terms and dates "ia a 


65 Central Park West, New York 


ity of Great operatic artists, among whom: Adeline 
Patti, Nordica, Temagno, Ete. : 


VOCAL STUDIO 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, W. 1. 


Carl Pohlig 


CONDUCTOR 


Address: VILLA POHLIG, PLANEGS 
near Munioh, GERMANY 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


Season 1913-1914 America 
Now Appearing in Europe 


Exclusive management: 


SUTORIUS & COMPANY, | West 34th Street, New York 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street 





oorpczon 

















CARL SEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
ollege has for its object the universal higher education in all 
s of music-——Department for those who desire to teach music 
visors of Music in Public Schools—Opportunities 
lic appearance— go Instructors of hig! est reputa- 
engaged, Rubin Goldmark, Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 
vi 
CATALOG ON APPLICATION 





MADAME 


v“, KLENNER 


America’s Represeatative of the Great Garcia Methed 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opera 
House; Kathleen Howaerd,.Grand Opera,Darmstadt; 
Liltile May Welker, Grand Opera, Erfurt; Kath- 
erime Noeck Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
Camille Elkjeer, Aborn Grand Opera Co.; Lucille 
Brodoky, Majestic Grand Opera Co., and others. 


952 8th Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 











CORDELIA LEE TO TOUR AMERICA. 











Cordelia Lee, the young violia virtuosa, who has been 
so remarkably successful in Europe, is to make an Amer- 
ican tour this coming season, opening with a recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, October 23. Already she has 
many other bookings, one of which is with the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, Joseph Stransky, conductor. 

For such a young woman, Miss Lee has had a most re- 
markable experience jn public playing, having appeared 
in practically all the chief cities and musical centers of 
Northern Europe. 

Miss Lee’s first public appearance was with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, when she was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and declared by critics to have the rare gift, ac- 
corded to few women, of getting the full, open, manly, 
rounded tone that is bound to place her in the first rank 
of women violinists. She has appeared with orchestra also 
in Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Freiberg, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Riga, Virchau, Helsingfors and Viborg and 
at Russian seaside resorts at Majorenhof and Dubbeln. 

Miss Lee spent a part of one season in Asia touring in 
the vicinity of the Caspian Sea. 

Miss Lee has been most warmly received after playing 
before the American, Danish and Spanish embassies of 
Northern Europe and she has been greatly in demand for 
concerts and recitals, appearing before many of the royal 
families. At the close of a benefit concert given under the 
protection of the royal family of Russia at the Royal Op- 





CORDELIA LEE 


era House in St. Petersburg, where she appeared in com- 
pany with other leading artists of Europe, Miss Lee was 
granted a royal decoration, consisting of a medallion bear- 
ing a red cross and surmounted by the royal crown of 
Russia. 

Miss Lee has also played in London with equal success, 
but she prefers Russia and the German provinces. 

This unusually attractive American girl full of life and 
spirit, was born in the West. At the age of ten she began 
the serious study of the violin in Minneapolis. After 
four years she was taken to Prague, Bohemia, where she 
studied three years with Sevcik, continuing her study later 
with other prominent teachers of violin in various parts of 
Europe and finally with Ysaye in Brussels and Leopold 
Auer in St. Petersburg. 

Since her return from Europe this summer, Miss Lee 
has played with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
concerning which critics have spoken in highest terms, 
praising her “tone-deep, rounded and finished.” “Her 
wonderful musical temperament which seems to fill her 
entire being overflowing from the strings of her violin to 
charm in spellbound silence.” 

Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, referring to Miss Lee, said: “Miss 
Lee is a wonderful musician and has a great future be- 
fore her. Her tone is fuller and bigger than the ordinary 
tone usually produced by women violinists I have heard, 
being almost manly in its quality. She has the tempera- 
ment and inspirations of the born musician, and a grace 
and ease that will make her famous, if she is rightly man- 
aged.” 

Miss Lee received recently a very flattering offer to tour 
South America this summet, but she refused it as she 


chose to spend the summer preparing her repertory for 
her coming American concert tour. 





MUSIC IN OREGON. 


ej Sherlock Building, 
Portland, Ore., jume 28, 1913. 


Three meritorious concerts were given here last week 
by Lucia Lacosta, soprano; Mabel Woodbury, violinist ; 
Mariam Larkin, harpist, and Curtis MacAdams, pianist, all 
of Chicago. Among Miss Lacosta’s offerings were Bem- 
berg’s “Nymphes et Sylvians,”’ Metcalf’s “Little House o’ 
Dreams” and Verdi’s “A fors e lui.” Miss MacAdams 
played Schuett’s “Croquis et Silhouettes” and Brahms’ 
“Hungarian Dance.” Cheshire’s “Cradle Song” and 
Godefroid’s “Ballad of the Fairies” were contributed by 
Miss Larkin, and Miss Woodbury’s offerings included Max 
Bruch’s adagio in D minor. The program contained sev- 
eral ensemble numbers. 

nner 

Dr. Clement B. Shaw, of Portland and Chicago, gave 
an interesting scenic and dramatic presentation of Teg- 
ner’s “Frithiof’s Saga,” a celebrated romance of Scandi- 
navia, on June 20. He was assisted by Mrs. Carl O. 
Young, reader; Charles Swenson, pianist; the Handel Vo- 
cal Society, and Mrs. J. Van Brakle, accompanist. Dr. 
Shaw conducted the chorus, which is composed of forty 
mixed voices. 

Rane 

Tomorrow afternoon a mixed choir of 500 voices, di- 
rected by William H. Boyer, will sing at the opening of 
the World's Christian Citizenship Conference. The ses- 
sions will be held at the Multnomah Stadium, which has 
10,000 seats. Next week the chorus will be enlarged to 
1,000 voices. The “Hallelujah” chorus from “The Mes- 
siah”” and “Stabat Mater” aré on the program. All the 
music is under the direction of Mr. Boyer. 

nner 

Portland sent about 145 singers to the North Pacific 
Saengerfest, which was held at Walla Walla, Wash., last 
week. The large attendance from Portland drew special 
attention, this city having twice as many in the parade as 
any other city, so the writer is informed. The Arion 
Society, Lucien E. Becker, director, and the Social Turn 
Verein, Eugene Stebinger, conductor, all of Portland, 
were on the program. A massed chorus of 500 voices, di- 
rected by Edgar Fischer of Walla Walla, made several 
appearances, and the Walla Walla Symphony Orchestra 
assisted. The singers gave a concert for the special bene- 
fit of the convicts at the Washington Penitentiary. More 
than 800 musicians participated in the big parade, which 
was led by twenty young women, mounted and in cowgir! 
costume. 

ere 

Advanced pupils of Frank G. Eichenlaub, violinist, and 
Beatrice-Hidden Eichenlaub, pianist, were heard in recital 
at the Lincoln High School Auditorium on June 27, when 
the following appeared: Leon Peterson, Irving Heusner, 
Flavius West, Ethel Beauregard, Wilfred Clark, Doro- 
thy Englehart, Sarah Francis, Sarah McFarland, Elmer 
Sneed, Lucille Sappington, Dorothy Louise Bliss, Blanche 
Larsen, Georgia Rich Lydick, Phillip Graef, Dorothy 
McMaster, Dorothy Eichenlaub and Lucia Morris. Their 
paying showed excellent training and each was warmly 
applauded by the large audience. The Ensemble Club, 
Franck G. Eichenlaub conductor, contributed considerably 
to the enjoyment of the evening. This organization is 
composed of forty violinists. The efficient accompanists 
were Beatrice Hidden-Eichenlaub, Mrs. W. E. Bliss, Doro- 
thy P. Eichenlaub and Georgia Rich Lydick. 

ner 

The Apollo Club, William H. Boyer, director, gave its 
final concert of the season at The Oaks on Friday even- 
ing. The club sang Pache’s “Silent Recollections,” Met- 
calfe-Lyne’s “Absent,” Protheroe’s “Sandman,” Brahms’ 
“Lullaby,” Foote’s “Love Song,” Beschnitz’s “Dreams” 
and other numbers. Solos were sung by Dom Zan, bari- 
tone, and Joseph P. Mulder, tenor, two popular soloists of 
Portland. William C. McCulloch presided at the piano. 
The writer was unable to attend the concert. The Apollo 
C'ub is a capable organization and its work has been 
praised in these columns. Joun R. OatMan. 





Florence Mulford Preparing for Summer Opera. 

Florence Mulford, the well known contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, has been engaged for the season 
of grand opera at Ravinia Park, Chicago, which begins on 
July 28 and continues for six weeks. Madame Mulford 
will sing all the principal contralto parts, and is now busy 
refreshing her memory, as she has not sung several of the 
operas in several years. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
AND REVIEWS 





NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re 
wiewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mvu- 
SICAL CouRIER reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any wor or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or ail of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tue Musicar 
COURIER assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 

G. Schirmer, New York. 

“Tue Piano Teacuer’s Manuva.” An indispensable guide 
through the literature of piano music; graded and clas- 
sified according to practical and most approved peda- 
gogical outlines ; based upon the experience and theories 
of famous pianists, teachers and pedagogues. Selected 
from the publications of G. Schirmer, by Sigmund 
Herzog and Albert von Doenhoff. 

This book of some I15 pages contains a list of a very 
great number of the best piano compositions, selected and 
graded into such classes as, for instance, “Melodious pieces 
with paired notes and chords,” “Melodious ‘pieces for alter 
nating and crossing hands.” “Pieces to develop facility of 
the text hand,” “Pieces for singing tone, sustained char 
acter,” “Pieces for light wrist work,” “Recreation pieces 
for development of rhythm,” and so on. It is, of course, 
manifestly impossible to give all the classifications here. At 
best we can heartly recommend the book to all teachers of 
the piano, as we are convinced of its utility. 

Angener, Ltd., London. 

“Tue SuccessruL Music Teacner: Worps or Apvice.” By 
Herbert Antcliffe. 

The object of this little book is to provide some lines 
of thought for all teachers of music whatever their particu 
lar branch of the subject, and especially for what may be 
called the general practitioner—that is, of the teacher who 
is compelled by circumstances to teach several subjects to 
pupils mainly in the elementary stages of their studies, It 
is not the writer's intention to specify any of the many 
methods employed in the teaching world, but merely to 
give general advice; and while avoiding all technical mat 
ters, his aim is to suggest means of arousing and maintain 
ing interest, and to give such hints on the business side 
of the profession as will be useful to all. 

The chapters of this book are: “The Teacher's 
“Necessary Qualifications,” “On Learning How to Teach,” 
“Parents and Teacher,” “On Refusing Pupils,” “The Pupil, 
Talented and Otherwise,” “Adult “Concerts and 
Recitals,” “On Advertising,” “The Question of Fees.” The 
work is well written, is direct, simple, to the point and 
full of useful suggestions. 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York. 

“Quarter in B Fiat Major.” For two violins, viola and 
cello. Op. 74. By Christiaan Kriens 
This scholarly work 
movements, of which the third is a melodious and emotional 
The scherzo capriccioso, as well as the vigor 
finale, component 
the manner of which 


Aim,” 


Pupils,” 


and substantial consists of four 
nocturne 
hirst 
parts of the classical quartet, after 
Christiaan Kriens has patterned his op. 74. The new work 
is only of moderate difficulty from a technical point of 
view, and as the composer has not wandered very far 
from the accepted harmonic track of his predecessors in 
quartet writing, the average string quartet organization 
to be found in most big towns is quite equal to the per 
formance of this work. The composer also recommends 
the scherzo capriccioso and the nocturne to the attention 
of large string orchestras, for which he says they are 


movement and brilliant are 


ous 


especially adapted. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
“Sones or THE Seracuio.” A cycle of four songs for high 
voice. By Granville Bantock. 

Through each of these four songs runs that character- 
istic Oriental languor and longing “which is not akin to 
pain, and resembles sorrow only as the mists resemble 
the rain.” 

The notes are few afd the harmonies easy to under- 
stand, vet the songs are by no means easy to interpret, and 
without artistic interpretation these wayward melodies 
will be less successful before the public than an ordinary 
conventional ballad with a rousing accompaniment and a 
high note. This.cycle belongs on the recital program of 
an imaginative artist who can do justice to its many 


subtle beauties and appreciate the 
which envelops the Seraglio songs, 
Persian Love Song,” “Lament of 
Girl,” “The Demon of Mazinderan.” 


F. E. C. Leuckart, Leipsic. 
“Ricaarp WacGNer ALBUM For ORGAN.” 
Sigfrid Karg-Elert. 

Che seven numbers which make this album are exam 
ples of the comparatively early work of Wagner, being 
selections from “Rienzi” and “Tannhauser.” The album 
contains: “Arioso und Chor der Friedensboten,” “Gebet 
Rienzio,” “Pilgerchor aus dem I Akt,” “Einzug der Gaste 
auf der Wartburg,” “Gebet der Elizabeth,” “Rezitativ und 
Lied an den Abendstern,” “Pilgerchor aus dem III Akt.’ 

he music is excellently arranged and the typography 
is beyond reproach, 

Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 


“Music Lovers’ Cyc orepra.” 


Eastern atmospher: 
“The Odalisque,” “A 
the Bedouin Slave 


Arranged by 


Containing a pronouncing 
and defining dictionary of terms, instruments, etc 
including a key to the pronunciation of sixteen lan 
guages ; charts; an explanation of the construc 
tion of music for the uninitiated; a pronouncing bio 
the stories of the operas; and 


many 


graphical dictionary ; 





NOW BOOKING 
SEASON 1913-1914 


MELSA 


The 
Violin Player 


HUGO GORLITZ 
General Manager 


213 Regent St., London W. 


Cables, Hugonotas, 
London 


New York Representative, Louis Sherwin 
73 Dey St., New York, N. Y. 

















numerous biographical and critical essays by distin 
guished authorities. Edited by Rupert Hughes. 
When we first took this volume in our hands it seemed 
too small to contain a quarter of all the table of contents 
shows that the pages ar 
In the 950 odd pages of this 
extraordinary 


promised tut examination 
packed and the paper thin. 

unusually complete volume we find an 
amount of information classified, tabulated, readily avail 
able at a moment's notice. For its size we do not know 
of another work that can compare with it, 
great five volume Grove’s Dictionary is less comprehensive 


certain sub 


and even the 


in scope, however exhaustive it may be on 
jects. 

We commend this book with the utmost confidence as a 
work of musical reference. We have given it a 
venient place on our shelves, for we know that we shall 


often turn to it for facts, dates and general information 


con 


on all matters musical. 





CEDAR RAPIDS MUSIC. 


Second Avenue, E., } 
June go, 1013 


1222 
Rapids, Ia., 


Cedar 
The interest of local music circles during the month of 
lune centered in the students recitals of the Coe College 
Conservatory of Music and a succession of programs by 
pupils of several local studios. 
nner 
On June 5 there occurred the graduating recital of 
Marian Westover of Vinton, a piano student of Prof. 
Clyde Stephens of the Coe College Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Marguerite Sutherland, soprano, of Marion, assisted 
in the program with Agnes White as accompanist 
nane 
The student recital of the Collegiate Department of the 
Coe College Conservatory of Music was given in the audi- 
torium of the Sinclair Chapel on the evening of June 9, 





the vocal numbers being given by pupils of Earle G. Kil 
‘een, director of the Conservatory. The following pro- 
gram was rendered before an appreciative audience: “The 
>word of Ferrara,” (Bullard), Reynold Wiggins; Norwe 
gian folk sketches—“On the Mountains,” “Norwegian Bri- 
dal Procession,” “On the Carnavaal (Grieg), Thomas 
Suchomel; “At Dawning,” “Indian Summer,” “In a Gar 
den” (Cadman), Goldie Armstrong; “One Fine Day,” from 
“Madame Butterfly” (Puccini), Flossie Roe; “Impromptu 
G major” (Schubert), Belle Giberson; “A Forest Song” 
(Whelpley), “In the Woods” (MacDowell), “Will-o’-the 
Wisp” (Spross), Louise Mansfield; ‘“Tarantelle” (irom 
“Venice and Naples”), (Liszt), Grace Main; “O Mio Fer- 
nando,” from “La Favorita’”’ (Donizetti), Etizabeth Pease; 
“Rhapsodie No. 11 (Liszt), “Marche Militaire” (Schubert- 
Tausig), Floyd Young. Agnes White was accompanist. 
nna 
Julia M. Tobey'’s pupils from various grades, assisted 
by Elnore Svoboda, soprano, pupil of Frances B. Swab, 
appeared in recital at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium, May 
31. 
Rn Re 
B. Laura Bunting, dramatic soprano, and Lulu Engle 
man Metcalf, pianist, gave a joint recital, Monday even- 
ing, June 16, at St. Paul's M. E. 
RA2e 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Dyer Jackson, of the Cedar Rap- 
ids College of Music, gave their closing recital by pupils 
rhe fol 
lowing pupils were presented in the program: June Shuey, 
Gladys Balous, Fioyd Mayberry, Merrie Howson, Dorothy 
Hall, Frederick Schauwecker, Lucille Jackson, Louise 
Eakle, Marie De Hart, Elsa Ware, Alfred Johnson, Grace 
Baker, Esther Morgan, Elizabeth De Hart, Olive Brady 
zn ne 
At the Carnegie Library 


Church, 


from the classes in piano and voice on June 26. 


Auditorium on the evening of 
June 13, Margarte Skillman West presented Robert Mok 
rejs, a lad of thirteen, in piano recital, assisted by Ralph 


Leo, baritone, a young singer with fine voice and much 


native musical ability, which has been developed under th 
instruction of his Prof. Ernest A Master 
Mokrejs shows genius beyond his years and a musical in 


father, Leo. 


stinct that promises much for the future. He is a nephew 
of John Mokrejs, teacher and composer, of New York 
City. 
nne 

Che Cornell College Conservatory of Music at Mt. Ver 
non, under the direction of Prof. Horace A. Miller, gave 
the following closing concert on Monday, June 16, at the 
College Auditorium “Prelude and Fugue in E minor” 
(organ), (Bach), Ava Brinck; “Tarantelle” (Moszkow 
ski), Gladys Bate; “Myself When Young” (Liza 
mann), Haydn B 
(violin), George 


Leh 
“Elegie” 
“Butterfly” 
rrio in D minor, first movement 
for piano and strings (Arensky), Lillian Guild, piano; Per 
melia Allen, violin; 
(Chaminade), Mary 
(Chopin), Ruth Power; two American 
“From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Drops Low Maude 
Andante, 


(“Persian Garden’), Swain; 
( Boisdeffre), 


(Lavallee), Loala Quick ; 


Aylesworth ; 


Platner, cel 


Harry o “Summer” 


Cruson; Polonaise, C sharp minor 
Indian songs, 
Water,” “The Moon 
(Cadman ) Browning; Concerto G 
( Mendelssohn ) 


Assisted by string orchestra and organ. 


minor ‘ iga Peters 
At the close of 


the program, diplomas in music were awarded to Ava 


Presto 


Brink, Maude Browning, Mary Catherine Cruson, Olga 


Wilhelmine Peters, Ruth Certificates 
McClean 


GREENE 


Liewellen Powers 


Edna Floss 


CHARLOTTE 


in normal music 


and Loala Quick 


were presented to 


Kirschbaum-Kunits Pupils’ Recital. 
At Foresters’ Hall, Toronto 


evening, June 10, by the 


Canada, a recital was given 


pupils of Walter 
Kirschbaum, pianist, and Luigi von Kunits, violinist In 


on Tuesday 


teresting from start to finish, each number brought forth 


well deserved applause and won for these well known in 
structors much praise 
rhe program follows 

Variations in B flat major, o 144 Schubert 
Edith Turt 

Concerto in D major Kreutze 
Marie Southall 

Nocturne, in E flat Choy 

Love Dream, in A flat Liszt 
I es W 1 

Concerto for Tw Violins Bac 

Marie Southal) and Milton Blankstein 
Sonata, of 27 (Moonlig Reeth ' 
Edw { ¥ 

Concerto Romantique (rodar 
Milton Blanketein 

Ballad de Grieg 
Helen Sturrock 


Miss Bisbee Off for the Summer. 

Genevieve Bisbee, the New York teacher of piano, whos 
promising pupils, Charles F. Naegele, Jr., and Rose Dia 
mond, figured quite prominently in musical circles of late 
has closed her studios at 38 East Sixtieth street, and de 
parted to Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., where she will enjoy a 
well earned rest during the summer season 
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HERBERT WILBER GREENE’S SUMMER SCHOOL. 








can scarcely conceive of a more ideal place for the 


ambitious to spend his summer outing, than the 


Brookfield Summer School of Singing, under the direc- 


n of Herbert Wilber Greene, at Brookfield Center, Conn 
1ated as it is, in one of the most attractive sections of 
England, which nature has so bountifully endowed 


varying beautiful landscapes, it offers practically every 
ment to the lovers of outdoor life. Aside from the 
ral attractions one may find other recreations, such 
ll, croquet, tennis, driving, ete, provided. Add 


this the daily association and personal tuition of a 
ke Herbert Wilber Greene and his delightful wife, 
Aarup Greene, and one finds conditions where work 
becomes play and desired results are attained almost un 


1s] the idea! of all true mstruction. 
For the Brookfield Summer School of Singing the num- 


ber thirteen has forever lost its evil omen, since in 1913, 
’ j 
upon its thirteenth session with the prospect of 

rest and most earnest school in its history. 


een years ago the old Congregational parsonage in 
nnecticut village in the foothills of the Berk 

d on sale, and Herbert Wilber Greene, the 
wn New York teacher of voice, purchased it with 

t ea of having a quiet refuge after his strenuous season 


f teaching in New York. A few of his advanced pupils 
he to come with him and have lessons during the sum- 
s the seed was planted, which has grown 

e of the largest summer schools of singing in 

Mr. Greene is fond of telling his pupils how he used to 
entire summer school to ride in one carriage that 

rst summer They all slept, ate, practised and were 
taught in the little old parsonage, which now, under the 
name of the “Homestead,” forms the nucleus for the seven 
ises which make up the home of the Brookfield colony 
singers, which is bounded on the east by the “Sunrise”’ 
tage and on the west by the “Sunset.” A small opera 


lapted to the use of the pupils is an important ac 


Before this year the school has been in session only 

eight weeks of midsummer, but for some time 

here ha een a demand for a longer course. So this 
school is open 


onths as before 


Laeis Baldwin, contralto, of New York, and Dr. Frank 
E. Miller, the eminent throat specialist, who will pay his 
annual visit to the school and give a series of discourse 
on voice. 

The Brookfield School is not in any sense a local insti- 
tution. Already twelve States of the Union are repre- 











“THE HOMESTEAD.” 


sented, including those as far distant as Georgia and 
Washington, with Pennsylvania and Ohio taking the lead 
in numbers. 


Some idea of the extent of the grounds of this school 





many of the pupils 


loft nort stays to get 


le r to brush up old 

K 
Dw la 5 are held each 
i evoted purely to 
1 and interpretative prob 
the other to making the 
tudents good musicians. This 
id ear training, sight 


ging musical history, et 








normal classes 
1 by Mr. Greene re 
themselve often into a 
al clinic. A tone is 
ted, analyzed and polish 
suits the most exact . - —— 
ther: the students are LEON HOFFMEISTER, 
elled to go out and help One of the future opera singers. 
r find similar tones 
ups gather on the 
uss vocal questions with all the earnestness 
il meeting just before election; and truly some 


ure to be elected to the high places of 
here it is sure to be the best equipped 


W ll win rhe students at Brookfield are not 
| of “pull” and favoritism in the profes- 
that merit is the only logical basis of ad- 


mong the gala events at the school this season will be 


\ Wagner festival, in commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of the birth of these two kings of the opera. Emma 
lrapper will be the chief speaker, and Wagner and 
\ li nbers will be given by some of the advanced pu- 
wl re studying tor opera 
ther events of the school will include a lecture on “The 
Making of a Singer” by W. J. Baltzell, editor of the Musi- 
cital and a lecture on lyric diction by Adele 


succeeded at a recent garden party in London. The camera 
men got a series of films of Paviowa selling flowers from 
a rickshaw. These are now shown in colors in London 
and are the favorites at the picture houses. 

‘At the Palace in London, where Pavlowa is appearing, 
the novel plan has been introduced of giving two request 
programs each week. The public, it is reported, had been 
flooding the management with letters asking to see Pavlowa 
in certain dances. ccordingly, a matinee and evening 
performance are given every week, at which the program 
is made up of dances requested in a majority of the letters. 
This policy is said to have met with great favor, and it is 
an illustration of Pavlowa’s graciousness, for as she had 
been crowding the Palace at every performance with her 
regular program, there was really no need from a business 
point of view of going to the trouble of changing. 

Among the novelties in Pavlowa’s repertory for her 
American tour next season will be the ballets “Les Pre- 
ludes,” to the music of Liszt, with stage settings designed 
by Boris Anisfeld, and “Les Sylphides,” to the music of 
Chopin, staged by Fokine. She will present Weber's “In- 
vitation a la Dance,”’ in which are introduced the minuet 
and stately measures of the early Victorian era. She will 
have a Spanish dance, and enact several comedies in ballet, 
one of which is “La Fille Mal Gardee.” With M. Novikoff 
she will do society dances and the turkey trot and tango. 
It is the intention to make her program generally attract- 
tive, and with this aim in view it will have a great deal of 
variety. The purpose is to provide an entertainment new 
and original in character, with distinctive features, and 
differing essentially from anything that has ever been seen. 
There will be an exhibition of dancing ranging from classic 
to modern, and several happy surprises are promised, so 
that popular fancy, as well as artistic taste, will be pleased. 

Pavlowa hopes to see when she is in this country next 
season the students of a women’s college in a classic dance. 
She has asked that in the event of her giving special per- 
formances for universities, as she has been invited to do, 
they in return will arrange to have the students appear for 
her in a Greek play. She is said to be greatly interested 
in exhibitions of this character. 





Plainfield Municipal Orchestra. 

M. A. Korff, a pupil of Ovide Musin, has been the di- 
rector of the Plainfield (N. J.) Municipal Orchestra since 
May, 1885, and has organized many large and successful 
orchestras elsewhere. The Plainfield Orchestra is main- 
tained by the Public Recreation Committee of the city for 
the purpose of giving concerts 
open tc all. In winter they are 








GREENE ON THE LAWN IN FRONT OF THE “SUNSET.” 


A VILW FROM THE SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
The Berkshire Hills in the distance, 


may be conceived from the fact that all told it includes 
more than 250 acres. 





Concerning Paviowa. 

Holidays will be filled with activity for Pavlowa on her 
\merican tour next season. She will travel Thanksgiving 
Day for a performance in the evening at Youngstown, 
Ohio. On Christmas she will be in Montreal, appearing 
with the National Opera Company of Canada for the week. 
On New Year's Day she will go from Binghamton to 
Buffalo to give matinee and evening performances. On 
Lincoln’s Birthday she will reach Sar Antonio, from Fort 
Worth, for an evening performance, and on Washington's 
Birthday she will be on shipboard en route to Havana. 

Although Pavlowa is prohibited by contract from posing 
for “movies,” the picture men, it is said, have been per- 
sistent in trying to “catch” the famous dancer, and they 











held in the newly remodeled 
high school auditorium and in 
summer in the park, This is a 
volunteer orchestra of public 
spirited citizens and other 
friends who give their talent 
and time to aid the public of 
Plainfield and other communi- 
ties in their desire to hear good 
music. There are three divis- 
ions of the players, a senior, 
a junior and colored orchestra. 
The aim is to make an orches- 
tra of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and surely appreciated by 
the people. 








LOOKING OFF PROM ECHO Cecil Fanning and H. B. 


Turpin in France 

After a very strenuous win- 

ter of concerts and recitals, 

Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin are now in Dinan, France, 

where they have taken a villa in order to do uninterrupted 

work on their programs for the season of 1913-14 in Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin have already gained an 
enviable reputation for presenting unusual compositions, 
and they will gain further repute in this line next season, 
for much of the past year while abroad has been spent in 
searching out unusual compositions and novelties which 
have not yet been heard in America. By their research 
and unusual opportunities abroad they will be able to pre- 
sent in America the coming season entire programs of com- 
positions never before heard in this country. 

Messrs. Fanning and Turpin sail for America July 27. 
and will spend the remainder of the summer near Glouces- 
ter, Mass., in order to be in easy reach of the engagements 
they have made in the East for the summer. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Direction: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL AGENCY, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
Dates Now Booking, Season 1912-1913-1914 
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Philip Spooner, Popular American Tenor. 








Remarkable is scarcely a strong enough term to charac- 
terize the success achieved during the past season by 
Philip Spooner, the popular American tenor. Equipped 
with an unusually fine voice and possessing the art of 
artistic phrasing and musical conception that characterize 

a great singer, Mr. Spooner has gradually worked his way 
to the front, spurred on by numerous laurels and words 
of praise. 

Philip Spooner is a true exponent of the bel canto style 
of singing and what is more, he is the possessor of that 
rare faculty of projecting the spirit of his songs direct into 
the hearts of his hearers. Genuine quality and true 
timbre are his, his technic is something to be 
proud of. 

During the past season Mr. Spooner has been heard on 
numerous occasions, each time arousing the enthusiasm 
of a large audience. 

Although Mr. Spooner’s concerts have taken him into 
many of the Eastern cities, his most successful en- 
gagements have probably been in Boston, Mass., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Pa., Madison, Wis., and on his 
recent tour through southern New Jersey. So marked has 
Mr. Spooner’s success been, particularly during his latest 


while 


appearances, that he has been re-engaged in nearly every 
instance to return in the fall 

Tomorrow, Thursday, July 10, Mr. Spooner leaves for 
Europe to spend a short time in rest, With the prospects 
of the hardest and busiest season in his career ahead, the 
young singer naturally desires a little recreation before- 
hand. On his arrival at Havre, Mr. Spooner will travel to 
Paris by automobile. Although arrangements are under 
way for appearances in both Paris and London, he expects 
to do little singing, saving all of his energies for his work 
in the fall. 

Upon his return to America, Mr. Spooner will at once 
prepare for next season’s concerts. Aside from 
places at which he has been re-engaged the tenor has 
planned an extended tour through the South. Although 
in reality he is a Westerner, Philip Spooner is very fond 
of Dixieland and hopes to succeed as well below the 
Mason and Dixon line as he has in Northern musical cen- 
ters. New York, of course, will hear him again and if 
predictions come true, his success here will be complete. 

Mr. Spooner’s many friends and admirers all over the 
country are anxiously looking forward to the pleasure of 


those 


hearing him again. 





Alma Gluck’s London Triumph. 
Alma Gluck, the winsome American soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who was especially engaged 
for a joint recital with Fritz Kreisler and Vladimir De 





ALMA GLUCK. 


Pachmann in London, has created a sensation in that city 
which surpasses all her previcus triumphs, which fact is 
shown in the following criticisms: 

There may be reasons other than managerial lethargy why Alma 
Gluck has never sung at Covent Garden, and, indeed, not in Eng 
land at all until yesterday afternoon at Albert Hall. A prima 
donna of the Metropolitan Opera House, of New York, Miss Gluck 
approximates more closely to the ideal of Madame Melba than 
any other singer of recent years. Let it be said at once that the 
reference is primarily to the quality and therefore beauty of the 
voice, since the artist offered nothing in the way 
music to display her technical resources. Instead she chose fur 
her first group a number of songs which, with an ordinary singer, 
might have made but little impression on an English audience. 
The list will speak for itself: Russian peasant song (Rachmaninoff), 
Hindoo song, “Sadko” (Rimsky-Korsakof#f), Tuscan folksong “La 
Columba,” “La Bergere aux Champs” (Weckerlin), and “Tu,” a 
Cuban habanera (Fuentes). In one way or another these widely 
contrasted examples provided a sufficiently exacting test for ali 
reasonable purposes of judgment. Miss Gluck passed from one to 
the other with the convincing effect that betokens the born artist 
Behind a voice of rare beawty there was the indefinable something. 
quite apart from an arresting personality that differentiates the 
perfect from the imperfect artist. Of Mies Giluck’s dramatic tem 


of colorature 


perament there can be no doubt, but, of course, her operatic ability 
Her success yesterday made several addi 
tional songs necessary. The program was completed by Viadimir 
de Pachmann and Herr Kreisler, of whom it is superfluous to 
speak.—London Morning Post, June 19, 1913. 


has yet to be shown 





To the list of singers that the season has brought forth for the 
first time to London mist now be added the name of Alma Gluck, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, who made her first appearance 
at the Albert Hall yesterday afternoon. The songs she chose were 
hardly what one would have expected from a prima donna; and, 
indeed, in the first group the only sign of operatic experience was 
the astonishing ease with which Miss Gluck made her voice carry. 
Her singing of a Russian song. by Rachmaninoff 
inimitable in its delicacy and discretion, for the warm quality of 


peasant was 
the voice was never spoilt by being forced, and while the singer's 
diction and rhythm were alike perfect her mezza-voce were abso 
delightful. She sang the Hindoo song from Rimsky-Korsa 
koff’s “Sadko” with captivating grace; and after as dainty a version 
of “La Bergere aux Champs” as any of Weckerlin’s songs has ever 
received in London, she made a gracious concession to her audience 
by singing a group of English songs or rather—since three of them 
were by American composers-—of English. Miss Gluck 
scored a success that well as it was instantancous 
She owed it to a winning and ingratiating personality, a peculiar 
intimate style of interpretation and a perfect mastery of the tech 


lutely 


songs in 


was deserved, 





nical side of her heart.-The London Daily Telegraph, June 19, 
191 3. 
AMERICAN SOPRANO’'S SUCCESS. 
Alma Gluck, an American soprano who made her first London 


appearance in Albert Hall yesterday, is a singer it is a plesaure 
to welcome with unrestricted The voice was of wholly 
beautiful and quality; note was and pure; 
each easily naturally produced, and the diction was irreproachable 

Miss Gluck, however, belongs to the singers who are more than 
mere producers of a irreproachable notes. Her singing 
richly and the program contained things that 
were worth expressing, including songs by Rachmaninoff and Rim 
sky-Korsakov. Mr. played the violin and Mr. de Pach 
mann pecformed at the piano.—The Daily Mail, London, June 19, 
1913. (Advertisement.) 


praise. 


luscious each round 


series of 


was expressive, 


Kreisler 


Alice Garrigue Mott Sails. 

On the steamship Stampalia last Tuesday, July 1, sailed 
Alice Garrigue Mott, the New York vocal instructor, with 
her husband, Louis F. Mott, professor of English at the 
College of the City of New York. They will go direct to 
Naples, thence to Florence and Rome, where Professor 
Mott wishes to gather some material for next year’s lec- 
tures. Mrs. Mott expects to visit her old teacher, Luisa 
Cappiani, at Villa Cappiani, Rodi. Switzerland, from whom 
she learned the science of optimisin as well as that of sing- 
ing. Mrs. Mott will also pay a visit to Madame Sembrich, 
who is one of her closest friends. They will return via 
Paris and Cherbourg, on September 10. 

Of the many prominent singers and dramatic actors 
studying with Mrs. Mott the following have announced 
their arrangements for next year: Max Salzinger, baritone ; 
of Vienna, will sing, among other large gatherings, at the 
Maine Music Festival; A. Zolty, basso profundo, also of 
Vienna, has been engaged for leading grand opera parts 
at the Century Theater, New York; Rita Jolivet, of Paris, 
who made such an excellent impression last winter in 


“Kismet,” will start in a new Fisk production; Marguerite 
Lemon, soprano, will sing in Germany; Bertha Kalich 
and Hedwig Reicher will appear each in a new play; Car 
rie Bridewell, contralto, refused an offer from the Century 
Theater people, preferring to continue in concert; Lilly 
Dorn, soprano, of Vienna, will concertize on the Pacific 
Coast; Minna Jovelli has signed a new contract to sing in 
Germany and recently received the royal medal and the 
distinction of Hofkammersingerin from the Emperor of 
Austria; Marie Kaiser, soprano, who has been kept ex 
tremely tusy all winter, was particularly noticed by the 
press on account of the frequency with which she was 
engaged to sing in “The Messiah.” She has just accepted 
a lucrative church position in East Orange, N. J. Mar 
garet Harrison, soprano, well known in New York and 
vicinity, will be active during 1913-14 not only with her 
two large church positions, but also in concert work. 
Reinald Werrenrath to Sing at Worcester. 

Reinald Werrenrath, the well known baritone, has been 
Pierne’s “St 
which is to be given at the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Festival on October 2. Mr. Werrenrath’s singing of the 


engaged to sing the role of Friar Leon in 


Francis,” 


chief baritone solo on this occasion will complete the fourth 
season during which the noted singer has been heard at the 
Worcester Festivals, he having appeared there in 
1908 and 1912. 


1907 


Mr. Werrenrath is at present enjoying “a big time” in 
Europe. The latest reports tell in laudatory terms of the 
baritone’s continued successes 
at a salon in Paris in 


and others. 


On June 19 he was heard 
Frank La Forge 
Werren 


conjunction with 


Besides engagements in Paris, Mr 














REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


rath has sung with great favor in London and other Euro 
pean cities. 





Albert Spalding Returns. 
Among the passengers arriving in New York on board 
the Kronprinzessin Cecilie from Europe on July 1 
Albert Spalding, the noted American violinist, accompan 


was 


ied by his father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. J. Walter 
Spalding. 

Mr. Spalding has just completed probably the most suc- 
cessful European tour he has ever undertaken. His en 


gagements have taken him into practically all of the im 


portant musical centers of Europe. 


“I think she is losing her voice.” 
“Possibly; but I’m afraid it will last through this per 
formance.”—-Exchange. 











IN AMERICA 
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1426 Broadway, 
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GERVILLE-REACHE  Contratt 


MARIE SUNDELIUS | Soprano 


ARTHUR HACKETT tw 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


wunos GRIMSON " *™isiszar™" 
SOLOIST WITH LEADING ORCHESTRAS 


Exclusive Management of Certrucs F. Cowen 
1451 Broadway : $ New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS ~-== =~ 


Recital, cise Concert 


LESLEY MARTIN, secon 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, Pa 
nendricksa, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabe! Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchett' and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 



































America is to have its first oppor- 
tunity in ten years to enjoy 
the Exquisite Art of 


JACQUES 


THIBAUD 


The Celebrated French Violinist 


Thibaud will spend three 
months in America, opening hie 
tour in Boston, Dec. 28th. els 
certain to make a sensation. 





Sole Management: ELOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall New York 


OVIDE MUSIN’S 


VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 
RECOGNIZED AS THE LEADING SCHOOL GF VIOLIN-PLAYING IN THE UNITED STATES 
TUITION BY PROF. MUSIN IN PERSON 
POR INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED AND ARTIST VIOLIN- 
(STS. SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


VOCAL—Mun, Oviog Musin (Annie Louise 
Tanner, “The American Nightingale’). 

















PIANO—Mmue. Detmaze-Wickzs 
(of Royal Conservatory of Liege, Belgium). 


HARMONY, SOLFEGGIO—Pror, Epwarp 
Kruewy: (of Columbia University) 


Summer Term, from May fet to July Jist. 
idence acc th for out-of-town 
puplis. 


OVIDE MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 


Sit West 76th St. (Dept. C.) New York, N. Y. 


Alice Nielsen 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


At Present Covent Garden, London 


SE ASON: 1913-14 AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


Percent Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
1451 BROADWAY - : - NEW YORK 
































OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contralto, formerly of 


the Conried Grand Opera Cos me. Marie Rappold, So- 
prano, Metropolitan Opera Co; Mme. Bernice de Pasquali. 
pogeene Metropoliten Opera Co; Henri G, Scott, Basso, 





Chicago Grand Opera Co, Allen C. Hinckley, Basso, Metro- 
politan Opera Co; Orville Harrold, Tenor, London Opera 
House; Lé« Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, Germany; 
n { Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara Anderson, 
evprar Grand Opet Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 

ntralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; Joseph Baern- 
- Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con- 
tralto; Marie Stoddart-Gayier, soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, so- 
prano; Laura Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
Potter, contralt Mae Jennings, contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto; 
John Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 


Tele; he ne 687 Lenox 


STUDIO: 6 EAST§Sist STREET, NEW YORK 








Emma Loeffler Under Sawyer Management. 


It has been announced that Emma Loeffler, the American 
dramatic soprano, is to tour next season under the ex- 
clusive management of Antonia Sawyer, of New York. 

Miss Loeffler has had a remarkable career both in Europe 
and America. She has been heard with marked success 
in the important musical centers of both continents and 
her achievements have won for her the praise of critics 
and public alike. 

Receiving her musical education chiefly in Paris and 
Berlin, Miss Loeffler began concert work at an early age. 
Operatic roles were then mastered and for two seasons 
she toured Europe with the Carl Rosa English Opera 
Company, prior to which time she was prima donna with 
the Manhattan Opera Company, of New York, singing 
leading solo parts in both instances. 

Miss Loeffler has a repertory of over fifty operatic roles, 
having appeared in over twenty-five important ones. In 
addition to her operatic work, she sings an unusually large 
number of songs and oratorios, among which are the 
works of German, French, Italian, English and American 
composers, Because of this large repertory, many of Miss 
Loeffier’s admirers have wondered why she does not re- 
turn to the operatic stage. She, however, prefers the life 
of a concert singer, and for this reason she cares more 
for concert than operatic engagements. Oratorio work, 
too, forms an important part in this prima donna’s career, 
and has brought her many notable successes. 

Last season, on her return from Europe, Miss Loeffler 
was heard to the delight of every one present, in a song 

















EMMA LOEFFLER 


recital at Aeolian Hall, New York. This, like her previous 
concerts, proved a success, and resulted in this well known 
artist receiving many additional engagements. Recently, 
Miss Loeffler was chosen by the Arion Society of New 
York to appear at the Newark (N. J.) Wagner Festival 
as soloist, aided by the New York Philharmonic Society, 
under Richard Trunk’s direction. Her appearance on this 
occasion, as was expected by many, won for her additional 
laurels, and established her more firmly than ever as a 
popular concert and festival singer. 


Maurice Aronson’s Summer Plans. 

Maurice Aronson, the distinguished Berlin piano peda- 
gogue; his wife, the Russian concert pianist, Vera Kaplan 
Aronson, and their little daughter Astrid, wi'l spend the 
summer vacation in the Harz Mountains near Thale. Mr. 
Aronson leased the beautifully situated private .villa of 
Dozent Dr. Friedenthal of Berlin. The villa is in the 
private colony of Friedrichscrunn, near Thale, overlook- 
ing the incomparable panorama of the famous Hexentanz- 
platz and the Rosstrappe on one side and the legendary 
Kyffhauser of Barbarossa fame on the other. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aronson will instruct a class of private 
pupils at their villa during the summer. Applications for 
the summer class will be received up to July 15. 

A Brilliant Carre Pupil. 

Last fall a tenor of Trenton, N. J., Raymond Parker by 
name, heard George Carré sing in Brooklyn, N. Y., and was 
so impressed with this popular tenor’s work and the ease 
withewhich he produced his tones and delivered his musical 
message, that the Carré New York. studio, next day, re- 
ceived a call, with the result that Mr. Parker immediately 
began his work at that place. When the young man started 


he invariably sang about a half tone sharp, from C sharp HIAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





to G sharp, but after six months’ diligent labor, with three 
to four lessons per week, he is not only able to sing every 
tone in tune, but reaches high C with ease and his B flats 
are quite as full and resonant as those of his teacher. So 
anxious is Mr. Parker to progress in his art, for which he 
has decided talent, that, as soon as he returns from his va- 
cation, he. will make up all missed lessons. Students of 
this caliber are a credit to American art and to American 
instruction. 





Pittsburgh Engagement for Rebecca Davidson. 
Rebecca Davidson, the pianist, who is under the man- 
agement of Walter Anderson, of New York, has been 
booked for another recital to be given at Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Tuesday, October 14. 














CARL 


FLESCH 


VIOLINIST 
First American Tour January, February, March, 1914 
Soloist: 


Boston Symphony, Chicago Symphony, 
Cincinnati Symphony, New York Phil- 
harmonic, New York Symphony, Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, St. Paul Symphony, 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra, Etc., Etc. 


Be«cl 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall NEW YORK 





























ALICE... HUTCHINS BAKER 
Piano Classes. {zscc's*° 


un anene aeie wa, N.Y. 
August, 1913, For jE — 403" 28 NY, Jo ad 


BYFORD RYAN 


Leading Tener, Opera Comique, Borll 
Vocal Stadio: 28 West sted Stree oe New York 


PIANO and VOCAL 

TRE STUDIOS 
ALFRED G 23 West42nd St. 
(Estey Piano Building) 


ALBIN _ANTOSGH 


MANACEMENT: WALTER R. ANDERSON 17] WEST Sith ST.. NEW YORK 


s. EDMUND SEVERN 


STUDIOS: 131 Worse soa ° York 


Mrs. CARL AL VES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CORRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
Leipsic, Kaiser VVilhelmstr., Gi 


wt MIERO "5 


AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON 


ig ht CHARLES L. WAGNER, ee 


Season of 1913-14 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera House, Hew York 
Assisted by Gatia Casini 
RUSSIAN . and 
oe 
: R. E. JOHNSTON 
ay NEW YORK 


SOUSA iis BAND 


1913-1914 


Begins Aug. 10th 
Office: 1 West Mth Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


SHOWALTER 
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“i BLACKMORE iaiazin 


ADDRESS: ROOM 810 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 


DE TREVILLE SEASON 1913-14" 1913-14 


ia Ba | from October to Maron. Available for Concerts, Musicales, Recitals and 


Festivais. Address: 68 rue de |"Aurore, Bruxelies, Amer 
Address: 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, N. J. Cable Address: Detrevilie-Bruzelles 
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VOCAL STUDIO AND OPERA SCHOOL, Citas setred 


KARL SGHNEIDER 





vi aay, 
Pupil of Luigi nee age Sree eo te f or ae 
WILLIAM 
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Hamiltes Place, New York senal Representative 


ao FABBRINI ale 
EDWARD COLLINS 


PIANIST 
On Tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink 
LILLIAN 


SHERWOOD NEWKI RK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tone production. 
Studios, 1046-1048 Acolian Hall, New York City. 
Mail address, 1:1 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn 


Miss Daisy GREEN FANS 7 


Address: Care of G. F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway, New York 
On tour with Lilla Ormond for twe years 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Management: Mr. Mare Lagen, 500 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
MME, 


ni OLLITZKA 


CELEBRATED RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 
Covent Garden, London; Metropolitan, 

and Boston Opera Companies. 

Available ~ Concerts, Oratorios and Musicales. 


Management: R. £. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
ALBERT 


SPALDING 


Accompanist, Andre Benoist. 
European Tour Season 1912-13 


Management: G. ASTRUC & CO. 
30 Rue Louls ie Grand Paris 








TENOR METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY (2? 
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SECOND VISIT 
JULIA 


CULP 


Begins January Ist, 1914 


COENRAAD V. BOS at the Piano 





Exclusive Direction: 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 
KNABE PIANO 











Grace Kerns at Bach Festival. 


Grace Kerns, the well known soprano, deserves much 
praise for the success she has achieved during the past 
season. Of all her engagements, however, probably one 
of the most notable events was the Bach Festival at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. Regarding her singing on this occasion, two 
prominent Philadelphia newspapers have the following to 
say: 

Miss Kerns, one of the youngest singers who have been heard 


at these festivals, has a voice that is beautiful, 
She enunciates carefully 


and clear 


and maf 


pure 
and at the same time casily, 


a pronounced impression.—Philadelphia Public Ledger 





Miss Kerns, of girlish presence, sang with an inspired abandon 


and freedom and ingratiating freshness of tone quality that earned 
at once and retained for her throughout the explicit admiration ot 
her hearers.—Philadelphia Inquirer. (Advertisement.) 





George Hamlin Visits Pompeii. 


George Hamlin, the distinguished American tenor, now 


in the 
destroyed during the eruption of 


visiting in Europe for the summer, was recently 


ancient city of Pompeii 











GEORGE HAMLIN IN POMPEII 


The 


seated on the 


Mount Vesuvius in A. D. 79. accompanying snap 
shot shows Mr. Hamlin highest 
Pompeii, overlooking the ruined town and its surroundings 


part i 


The Latest Photo of Margaret Harrison. 


Photography is the science of producing pictures of ob 
jects, but if the object be an animate one the science o/ 
photography must necessarily fall short of its aim, as it in 
variably fails to produce that which is the all importan 


that is, the animation, the 


The features in repose are often pleasant to 


feature of the 
life, 
look upon, 


animate object 
the soul, 
a photograph of a singer can give no idea oi 
what that singer can do or what kind of 


possesses. 


art that singer 


Margaret Harrison, the popular New York soprano, on 


the stage and before the camera are two vastly different 





MARGARET HARRISON 


persons. Before an audience her face is luminous, her eyes 
sparkle, while from her throat pours delightful melody ; 
when, however, it is necessary for her to assume an atti 
tude of forced repose that luminosity, sparkle and melody 
vanishes. Thus, the accompanying picture, even though it 
gives an excellent idea of Miss Harrison physically, it only 
leaves a desire to see her as she is. 


MARGARET HARRISON =2""=~ seEeANS 


68 West 56th Street, New York 


HENRY P.SCHMITT 
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ITALIAN PIANIST 
Available entire season in concert 
idérese, NAENSEL & JONES, Acotian Hall, 20 West 424 St.. New York 
“Chickering Plane” 


SS AED OA iariton 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitais 


K Management: F. 0. RENARD 
467 Central Park West, New York Tel. 7371 River 


EDGAR 
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CECIL FANNING terion 
H. B. TURPIN, sccompanis: 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals 
in Germany, aly and England 


Available for Recitals in America aller Sept. ist, 1913 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
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PROGRESS of AMERICAN MUSI 


{This department is designed by THE MUSICAL CO URIER to be as complete a record as possible all over the world of works of composers born in the United 
States. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever, to help make the record all encompassing. 


However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered. The clippings and programs sent must report the concerts which actually 
have taken place. The data submitted must also include the place and date of performance and the names of the performers, and, before 

all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in the United States are ineligible for THE MUSICAL COURIER 
list. All communications referring to this department must b« addressed:—“American Composition Editor,” MUSICAL 
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ness of the Lodge” (piano), played by the composer, 
The Scott School, Pueblo, Colo., April 25, 1913. 

Campbell-Tipton, Louis—‘Minuet,” E major (piano), 
played by Vernon Spencer, Ebell Club, Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 14, 1913. 

-‘Minuet,” E major (piano), played by Vernon Spen- 
cer, Long Beach, Cal., May 20, 1913. 

—‘*Minuet,” E major (piano), played by Vernon Spen- 
cer, Musicians’ Club, Los Angeles, Cal., May 10, 1913. 
—“Minuet,” E major (piano), played by Vernon Spen 
cer, Averill Study Club, Los Angeles, Cal. May 6, 

1913. 

“Minuet,” E major (piano), played by Vernon Spen- 
cer, Southern California Music Teachers’ Association, 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 2, 1913. 

— “Minuet,” E major (piano), played by Vernon Spen- 
cer, Wednesday Morning Club, Los Angeles, Cal., 
April 30, 113. 

~“Minuet,” E major (piano), played by Vernon Spen- 
cer, College of Music, University’ of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Cal., April 29, 1913. 

“Minuet,” E major (piano), played by Vernon Spen- 
cer, Monday Evening Musical Club, Pasadena, April 
28, 1913. 

Carlson, Charles F.—‘Hear the Winds,” “How Can I 
E’er Forget?” (songs), sung by Ida Auld, College of 
Music, University of Denver, Denver, Colo., February 
21, 1913 

Carpenter, John Alden—“Don't Ceare” (song), sung by 
Christine Miller, Erie, Pa., April 29, 1913. 

“The Cock Shall Crow” (song), sung by Mildred 
Potter, Matinee Musical Club, Fremont, O., March 11, 
1913 

Cole, Rossiter G.—“Hiawatha’s Wooing” (musical read- 
ing), given by Frank C. Eagan and Vernon Spencer, 
Musicians’ Club, Los Angeles, Cal., May 17, 1913. 

DeKoven, Reginald—‘“Only in Dreams” (song), sung by 
\rthur F. Cole, Boston City Club, Boston, Mass., May 
8, 1913. 

Herman—‘“Le Meilleur Moment des Amours,” “In 
Verras” (songs), sung by Grace Brune Marcusson, 
MacBurney Studios, Chicago, Ill, May 26, 1913. 

Dillon, Fannie—‘Prelude,” op. 8 (piano), played by Ver- 
non Spencer, Long Beach, Cal., May 20, 1913. 

“Prelude;” op. 8 (piano), played by Vernon Spencer, 
Ebell Club, Los Angeles, Cal., May 14, 1913. 

“Prelude,” op. 8 (piano), played by Vernon Spencer, 
Musicians’ Club, Los Angeles, Cal., May “10, 4913. 

“Prelude,” op. 8 (piano), played by Vernon Spencer, 
Averill Study Club, Los Angeles, Cal., May 6, 1913. 
—Prelude,” op. 8 (piano), played by Vernon Spencer, 
Southern California Music Teachers’ Association, Los 
Angeles, Cal., May 2, 1913. 
~—“Prelude,” op. 8 (piano), played by Vernon Spencer, 
Wednesday Morning Club, Los Angeles, Cal., April 
30, 1913. 

-“Prelude,” op. 8 (piano), played’ by Vernon Spencer, 
College of Music, University of, Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 29, 1913. 

_ “Prelude,” op. 8 (piano), played by Vetnon Spencer, 
Monday Evening Musical Club, Pasadena, Gak, April 
28, 1913. ° 

—“Prelude,” op. 8 (piano), played by Vernon Spencer, 

Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, Cal., April 21, 1913. 

Foote, Arthur—*To-morrow” (chorus), sung by the Cham- 
inade Choral Club,Webster Groves, Mo., May 20, 1913. 
—Caprice,” op. 27 (piano), played by Vernon Spencer, 
Long Beach, Cal., May 20, 1913. 

-Caprice,” op. 27 (piano), played by Vernog. Spencer, 
Ebell Club, Los Angeles; Calj/May 14, 1913. 
—‘Caprice,” op. 27 (piano), played by Vernom Spencer, 
Wednesday Morning Club, Los Angeles, Cal., April 
30, 1913. : 

—‘Caprice,”” op. 27 (piano), played by Vernon Spencer. 

Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, Cal., April 21, 1913. 
“Etude Arabesque,” E major, op. 42, No. 1 (piano), 
played by Anne Hathaway Gulick, Huntington 
Chambers Hall, Boston, Mass. May 10 1913. 

Homer, Sidney—“Unc'e Rome” (song), sung by Andrea 
Sarto, Lyceum Theater, Scranton, Pa., May 13, 1913. 


Devries, 


—“Dearest” (song), sung by Lucy Marsh Gordon, 


Utica, N. Y., April 29, 1913. 





—"Dearest,” “A Banjo Song” (songs), sung by An- 
thony E. Carlson, Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, Cal., 
April 21, 1913. 

La Forge, Frank—‘‘My Love and I” (song), sung by Vilma 
Valentin, Huntington Chambers Hall, Boston, Mass., 
May 21, 1913. 

Loud, John Adams—“In May Time” (song), sung by 
Haro!d S. Tripp, Boston City Club, Boston, Mass., 
May &, 1913. 

MacDowell, Edward A.—‘Witches’ Dance,” B minor, op. 19 
(piano), played by Anne Hathaway Gulick, Hunting- 
ton Chambers Hall, Boston, Mass., May 10, 1913. 
—“Deserted” (song), sung by Elizabeth Stanton, 
Huntington Chambers Hall, Boston, Mass., May 21, 
1913. 

MacFadyen, Alexander—“Love Is the Wind” (song), sung 
by Lucy Marsh Gordon, Utica, N. Y., April 29, 1913. 

McMillan, Malcolm Dana—“The Heart of Farazda”: The 
Question, Before Her Mirror, In the Rose Garden, At 
the Mosque, The Cry to Azrael, an Arabian song 
cycle, sung by Mildred Potter, Matinee Musical Club, 
Fremont, O., March 11, 1913. 

Nevin, Ethelbert—“Wynken, Blynken and Ned” (song), 
sung by Mrs. I. F. Myer and The Scranton Ladies’ 
Musical Club, John T. Watkins, director, Lyceum 
Theater, Scranton, Pa., May 13, 1913. 

Rogers, James H.—‘The Three Fishers’”’ (chorus), sung 
by the Scranton J.adies’ Musical Club, John T. Wat- 
kins, director, Lyceum Theater, Scranton, Pa., May 
13, 1913. 

Russell, Alexander—“Sacred Fire” (song), sung by Anna 
Case, Lyceum Theater, Scranton, Pa. May 13, 19°3. 

Salter, Mary Turner—“The Sweet o’ ‘the Year” (song), 
sung by Myra Sprague, Huntington Chambers Hall, 
Boston, Mass., May 21, 1913. 

—‘Good Night” (song), sung by Mrs. G. H. Williams, 
Huntington Chambers Hall, Boston, Mass., May 21, 
1913. 

Spencer, Vernon—“In the Home Town,” “Consolation,” 

“The Sea Hath Its Pearls,” “Good Night” (songs), 
snug by Anthony E. Carlson, Long Beach, Cal., May 
20, 1913. 
— ‘Summer Night,” “Thou Art So Like a Flower,” 
“Night Gossip,” “Out There the Dune,” “Cradle 
Song” (songs), sung by Mrs. Camp, Long Beach, Cal., 
May 20, 1913. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—“Loraine, Loraine, Loree” 
(song), sung by Andrea Sarto, Lyceum’ Theater, 
Scranton, Pa., May 13, 1913. 

—“Will o’ the Wisp” (song), sung by Anna Case, 
Lyceum Theater, Scranton, Pa., May 13, 1913. 

—“Will o’ the Wisp” (song), sung by Mildred Potter, 
Matinee Musical Club, Fremont, O., March 11, 1913. 

Van der Stucken Frank—“O Jugendlust, O Jugendlust” 
(song), sung by Mildred Potter, Matinee Musical Club, 
Fremont, O., March 11, 1913. 

Van de Water, Beardsley—“Sunset” (song), sung by A. 
Cameron Steele, Boston City Club, Boston, Mass., 
May 8, 1913. 

Washburn, Mary M.—‘Lullaby,” major mode (piano), 
played by Edna Byram, Spencer Brugh, Eleanor 
Dwyer and Whitman Hall, Huntington Chambers Hall, 
Boston, Mass., May 8, 1913. 

Ware, Harriet—“Mammy’s Song” (song), sung by Mildred 
Potter, Matinee Musical Club, Fremont, O., March 11, 
1913. 

Whelpley,, Benjamin-——“The Nightingale Has a Lyre of 
Gold” (song), sung by Lucy Marsh Gordon, Utica, 
N. Y., April 29, 1913. 

—“White Rose” (song), sung by Myra Sprague, 
Huntington Chambers Hall, Boston, Mass., May 21, 
1913. 

Woodman, R. Huntington—“The Path of Dreams,” “A 
Birthday” (songs), sung by Lucy Marsh Gordon, 
Utica, N. Y., April 29, 1913. 

—‘‘Ashes of Roses” (song), sung by Terese Connor, 
Huntington Chambers Hal!, Boston, Mass. May 21, 
1913. 

Wyman, Addison P.—“Evening Hymn” (song), sung by 
Anthony FE. Carison, Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, 
Cal., April 21, 1913. 
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MUSIC IN DETROIT. 
Detroit, Mich., July 2, 1913. 
Tuesday evening, June 17, the Michigan Conservatory 
held its commencement exercises in the Garrick Theater. 
An interesting program was presented and at the close 
diplomas and teachers’ certificates were given to a large 
class. As has been already published Victor Benham, 
head of the piano department, has resigned; his successor 
has not yet been announced. 
nee 
Wednesday evening, June 18, Martha Hohly-Wiest, 
teacher of piano, presented six pupils in a varied program 
at the Young Woman's Christian Association Hall. 
Rue 
Friday evening, June 20, the Detroit Conservatory held 
its commencement in the Central Methodist Church. 
William Grafing King, violinist, assisted by Myrtle Miller, 
pianist, furnished the musical numbers of the program. H. 
Lester Smith, D. D., gave the address and Director Francis 
L. York presented the diplomas and teachers’ certificates. 
Marshall Pease, head of the vocal department, has resigned 
and will have a private studio next season. Archibald 
Jackson, who has been head of the vocal department at the 
Michigan Conservatory for the past three years, will go 
to the Detroit Conservatory. 
i 
Monday evening, June 23, the Detroit School of Music 
held its closing exercises at Chaffee Hall. The graduates 
gave a musical program and were assisted by Wanda 
Leszcezynski, contralto 
neue 
The convention of the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held at Lansing, June 24-26, was a very suc- 
cessful meeting. The programs provided by the committee, 
L. L. Renwick, Kate Marvin Kedzie and Archibald ( 
Jackson, proved to be most interesting. All of the meet 
ings were held in the Plymouth Congregational Church. 


Michigan 


There were comparatively few members of the association 
who appeared on the programs. Outside artists who as- 
sisted were Vera Poppe, cellist; Dorothea North, soprano; 
George Gillett, tenor, and Angelo Patricolo, pianist. The 
local executive committee, Fred Killeen, chairman, made 
the arrangements for the meetings and entertainment of 
the members and performed their work in a most satis- 
factory manner. 
harmoniously. Some slight changes were made in the by- 
laws and it was decided to lay the bill for the registra- 
tion of music teachers, which was defeated in the legisla- 
ture last winter, on the table for a year. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, L. 
L. Renwick, Detroit; vice president, Fred Killeen, Lan- 
sing; treasurer, Melville W. Chase, Hillsdale; secretary, 
J. G. Cummings, Saginaw; membership committee, H. A 
Millikin, Theresa von Nostitz-Mueller, Bay 
Jennie M. Stoddard, Detroit. With few exceptions, the 
Detroit musicians present at the convention or taking part 
on the program were from one conserv atory. It seems 
a pity that the large schools of Detroit do not display 
more interest in the music of the State. The bill provid- 
ing for the registration of music teachers was defeated 
largely by the apat®.of many of the best musicians, com- 
bined with the active antagonism of others who resented 
the standard required. Music teachers, in Michigan, it 
seems, are slow to recognize the value of organization, 
lacking the wisdom of business interests that long ago 
woke up to the truth promulgated by our forefathers, viz., 
that “in union there is strength.” 


The business session passed off most 


City, and 


Jennie M. Stroppart. 
Mary L. Lockhart Pupils in Recital. 

The pupils of Mary L. Lockhart, pianist and teacher of 
Jersey City Heights, N. J., gave an interesting and well 
attended recital on Friday evening, June 13, at Crescent 
Hall, Jersey City. The program was particularly wel! 
rendered, each performer displaying remarkable skill. The 
numbers were all p'ayed without notes, and with the ease 
and confidence of experienced players. 

Emma Lambert-Harley, soprano, was the 
artist and won the admiration of every one by her delight- 
ful singing; she has a full resonant voice which so ap- 
pealed to her listeners that they called for several encores 
Frances Lambert accompanied her. 

Among those in the audience were many friends and 
relatives of the pupils as well as admirers of Miss Lock- 
hart, who travelled from Montclair, Newark, Staten Island 
and New York to attend the recital. 

The program follows: 


Quartet, Les Noces d'Argent > 
Jessie Russell, Liela Abernethy, 
Howard Anderson 


assisting 


Chaminade 
Edna leanne, 


Lullaby .....+.++ ’ ‘ .. Virgil 
Howard Anderson 

Dot the Note............. Virgil 
Liela Abernethy 

May Party . .. Virgit 
Elizabeth Edwards 

May Morning . Huss 

Jessie Russe! 
The Happy Farmer Schumann 


Edna Jeanne 


ED AE bE b Uheds waknde Kane Ceess cele kRbubh vaca cawaeus Beethoven 


Waltz dvdisdpekh ecdhan peed -«s ++ Virgil 
May Earnshaw. 
Spinning Song ti tphewenede weds s .++«..Elmenreich 
Marion Eaton. 


WEE. ho'vass cteceuacsivs canoe cual cakasmendee Tschaikowsky 
Dorothy Van Pelt. 
L’Hirondelle ..... _ ‘ ntineenk . Burgmiller 
Virginia Montgomery 
Berceuse . , ‘ - Ducelle 
Ruth Abernethy 
L’ Avalanche Heller 
George Earnshaw 
Cavatine . Reinecke 
Lilian Luhrmann 
To a Wild Rose... Mac Dowel! 


Helen leanne 


Soprano solo, The Woodpigeon Liza Lehmann 


Emma Lambert-Harley, 


Duo, La Danza ; ae Liszt 
Marjorie Lockhart, Clara Ward 

Wiegenlied Mac Dowell 

Papillon Reinecke 


Marjorie Lockhart 
Backer-Grondah! 
Karganoff 


Sommervise 
Prés de la Ruisseau.. ‘ 
Clara Ward 

Quartet, Rakoczy March é ? : . Liszt 

Helen Tichenor, Shirley Carter, Ora Carter, 

Ruth Montgomery 

Romance Rubinstein 
Poéme Erotique ; Grieg 
Shirley Carter 
The Water Lily 


Etude No. 12, op. to 


MacDowell 
Chopin 
Helen Tichenor 
Sinding 
Chopin- Liszt 


Impromptu 
The Maiden’s Wish 
\ugusta Hoagland 
Frihling Rauschen Sinding 
Impromptu : Rachmaninoft 
Ora Carter 
Soprano solos— 
Dear Little Friend , e Cape 
A Child’s Prayer Harold 
Emma Lambert-Harley. 
Quartet, Ballet music from King Manfred ‘ Reinecke 
Miss Lockhart, Mr. Lasslett, Miss Oakley, Miss Erb 





Madame Frick Favorite of Madame Kirsinger. 


Probably no European music salon is more generally 
known throughout the musical world than that of Mme. 
A. Kirsinger, of Berlin. Its hospitalities have been ex 
tended Americans in particular during the past few years, 
but. it has not been unusual to find ten or more nationali 





MADAME ROMEO FRICK WITH MADAME A, KIRSINGER 


ties represented upon one occasion among the audiences, 
which often included the nobleman and diplomat as well 
as the musician. Such celebrated composers and artists 
as Hugo Wolf and Josef Lhevinne received earlier recog- 
nition here. One of the favorite singers of this widely 
known music salon the past three years has been Karola 
Frick, the German soprano and wife of the American 
baritone, Romeo Frick. This artist's picture is herewith 
presented with Madame Kirsinger’s. 

Madame Frick has “created” the leading soprano parts 
in several masses in this salon, as well as having sung for 
the first time many songs by well known modern compos- 
ers such as Adolf Borchard, Emil Frey, Desire Paque 
and Ferdinand Le Borne, who have personally coached 
Madame Frick in the interpretations and accompanied her 

Madame Kirsinger has recently removed from her noted 
home on Kurfurstendamm and will retire to a less active 
music salon life. 


Victor Biart, the Pianist, Weds. 

Victor Biart, the pianist, son of Captain and Mrs. V. 
Biart, was married on June 28 to Dorothy Miller, at the 
home of her parents, Mr, and Mrs. George C. Miller, 37 
Munn avenue, East Orange, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Biart sailed June 30 on the Kaiserin Au- 
guste Victoria, to spend the summer in Switzerland 
will return to New York September to. 


They 



















































































The Steinway :—Genius Dressed up in 
Mahogany 


GENIUS 


VS. 


TALENT 


“Talent is something a man possesses ; 

















Genius 1s something that possesses the man.” 








That unique and in- 
effable “Something” 
that exalts Genius 
above mere Talent is 
the identical “Some- 
thing” that forever 
glorifies, above all 
others, 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


STEINWA 


PIANO 





The Stemway 1s the 
consummate master- 
piece of four genera- 
tions of musical 
genius, backed by vast 
financial resources and 
working through the 
finest piano factory in 
the world. 








STEINWAY & SONS 


= STEINWAY HALL 








107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
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‘oo MUSIC IN LA FAYETTE. 


Lest a La Fayette, Ind., July 1, 1913. 
= 3 lsie M. Ricks, a graduate of the artist course of piano, 
ode on nder Ferdinand Schaefer, at the La Fayette Conservatory 
ce M gave her commencement recital Monday even- 
Ree ey lune 23, at Trinity Church. She was heard by a large 
SS ! and her work was thoroughly appreciated, Miss 
ed herself a talented young pianist, well qualified 
a a receive the Clara Baur scholarship from the Cincin- 
we Conservatory, which was offered by Lena M. Baer, 
pee to the student finishing the course in a highly 
= a ‘ actor manner, She was assisted in her program 
eR C. Peters, violinist, and Alma E. Crowden, ac- 
magia par th members of the Conservatory faculty. 
peed “ e progt urranged for Miss Ricks was well chosen 
=. s 
Br : ! 1 her to display versatility and an admirable 
ee hi n varied sty] f composition, This young artist 
; rd in Schumann’s “Aufschwung,” which was 
ft d impulsive, and followed by Schubert's “Im- 
tomes mpt latter number she played with remarkable 
7 hading. Her second group pre 
att , fy Mendelssohn, Schumann, Debussy 
aa es revealed poetic insight, 
ae “pre nd delicacy of shading that made 
= ee ecially attractive For her closing number she 
ting reading of the Hiller Concerto, op 
oie Fd » minor, displaying great brilliancy and techni 
pee M Crowden supplied musicianly accom- 
fa ‘i he concerto at a second piano. Miss Peters’ 
iy vere given in faultless style; she played 
Ree) Heitsch, “Romance” and Wieniawski's 
= Sr be 1 ! of them displaying the qualities of a 
ae tar musicianship, At the close of the pro- 
J Sy Be m €, Day made a brief but admirable ad- 
* : the su t Talent,” after which he presented 
ie nd conferred the scholarship. In September 
enter the Cincinnati Conservatory, where 
ee i Richard 
Mine a 
Je : J f the La Fayette Conservatory 
ye er, directress, were held during the 
e Es ( June 16 " ce re , ils were given by pupils of 
a ‘ rm olin departments, and showed to 
plendid work which is being done 
The special summer term opened 
fas th a large enrollment 
Rh xn RAR, 
Lea ontaN number of the Artist Concert Series 
a I t the Dryfus by the Marion Green Con- 
> {) t ind was a very delightful affair The quar- 
oat ay mposed of Madame Dorothea North, soprano; 
} Walter Merrill Thurston, contralto; Kurt Donath, 
a Marion Green, basso Alma E. Crowden 
« accompaniments and her work was highly 
é Rn RR 
Sor ‘ Cincinnati, who is a manager of 
: : y during the early part of June 
so nar 
pat vho has been attending the Dana Musi 
aes” Warren, ©., has returned home to spend 
age nts, Mr. and Mrs. Chris Stocker 
= Rar, 
= ; 1 teacher of violin in the La Fayette 
ae M will leave for her home in Mount 
) to spend the vacation with her par 
ll return in October to resume het 
2 ner 
spending sever al weeks in 
L. M. B 
eis Melville Liazniewska’s Encomiums. 
is 
a: t rite Melville Lisniewsa's recent tour in 
} ncluded two recitals in Stockholm and 
t principal critic of the latter, Chr 
in the Politiken of February 27, 1013 
Marguerite Me e Liseniewska’s playing 
depths of the soulful eyes of a 
e¢ made a strong appeal to her 
-¢ suffragettes days when the 
ae " and especially the pianists, seems 
ae Horedstaden of March 13 said 
; ae gave on Tuesday her last piano 
me 


great power of holding together 
1 nbining the old and 
“ fecls what she plays, 


s well She raws from her in 


strument a radiant forte and a delightful pianissimo, always at the 
right time and place. These combined with her commanding inter- 
pretation and splendid rhythm more than justify each and every one 
of us in the hope of a speedy return of this admirable artist. 








Spooner-Pilzer Fall Concerts Booking. 

So successful were the spring joint recitals given by 
Philip Spooner, tenor, and Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, that 
requests for dates in the fall are already coming in. Some 
dozen engagements have already been booked in the South 
for October and November, and it is expected that by the 
end of the summer these two young artists will have their 
share of dates. Messrs. Spooner and Pilzer are further 
contemplating a Western tour later in the season, which 
promises to be equally successful, a considerable part of the 
trip { xing devoted to Mr. Spooner’s home State, Wisconsin, 





Matzene’s Art in Photography. 
Photography is well represented as an art in Chicago. 
Matzene, the official photographer for the Chicago-Phila- 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
EDMOND WARNERY AS FAUST 


delphia Grand Opera Company, has, made a special study 
of the operas and also of the characters Taking for ex- 
ample Gounod’s “Faust,” Matzene has had the ingenuity to 
make the old Doctor Faust look at his own image, the 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago 
EDMOND WARNERY AS FAUST 


two pictures being taken simultaneously. The reproduction 
will prove interesting to the musical world. The tenor 
represented is Edmond Warnery, of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company 





MUSIC IN CHARLESTON. 
Charleston, S. C., July 1, to13. 
Ashley Hall is an institution doing much to raise the 
standard of music in Charleston—in fact, throughout the 
South, for the pupils it attracts come from some of the bes? 
homes in many parts of the country where the fame of this 
excellent school of high intellectual standing has gone forth. 


The piano department is under the supervision of Miss 
Forder-Mets, a noted teacher and distinguished pianist, 
pupil of Malvine Brée, of Vienna; E. Schirmer, of Berlin, 
and others. She takes much pride in her work at the 
school. The same can be said of Marie Baker, teacher of 
violin, and pupil of Von Stubenrauch, of Berlin, and Geloso, 
of Paris. Miss Baker is a splendid artist, and is building 
up a fine reputation in her chosen field of work. Both 
Miss Forder-Mets and Miss Baker are abroad for the sum- 
mer, as is also Mary Vardrine McBee, principal of Ashley 
Hall. The vocal department of the school is in gocd hands 
under the direction of Mrs. William G. Locke, who enjoys 
a splendid reputation. She sings well, teaches, directs, ac- 
companies (generally from memory), plays the organ at 
St. Philip’s Church, is a fine pianist and coach, and with 
this multiplicity of talents and most agreeable personality, 
is naturally much in demand. 


Ashley Hall is one of the show places of the South, and 
was formerly an historic mansion. The grounds are large, 
the walks and gardens most attractive. Here grow the 
palmettos, magnolias, cedars and bamboo, and in the spring 
when the japonicas, laurels, roses and azaleas are in bleon 
one could easily imagine oneself in Italy, so much does te 
place resemble a fine old estate in Lombardy. 

near 

A singer who is rapidly forging his way to the front is 
Jesse Quidley, a basso cantante of fine voice and wide 
range. He possesses a compass of over two octaves, a 
voice perfectly placed (thanks to his first teacher, Miss 
Goddard, of Rochester), a fine physique, youth, talent and 
ambition. The quality of the voice is most musical and 
has a resonance that many well known oratorio singers 
might envy. Unfortunately for any one looking ahead to 
oratorio or operatic work, the opportunities for hearing the 
best in that line are few, if any, in our city, and even with 
a good teacher it is difficult to acquire the routine and 
technic of that sort of work without occasional object les- 
sons. Managers who are going abroad every year looking 
for phenomenal yoices would do well to give Mr. Quidley 
a tryout. 

ane 

The choir at the Citadel Square Church gave the last mu- 
sical service of the season at the church last Sunday even- 
ing. Mendelssohn's “Forty-second Psalm” was the work 
presented, with Mrs. C. B. Huiet in the solo part. Some 
of the best amateurs in the city joined the chorus for the 
occasion, and the result was one of the most finished per- 
formances given here in some time, and it was a musical 
and spiritual uplift. M. Z. 





A Parting Shot at Dr. Carl. 


Despite the fact that Dr. William C. Carl, who sailed for 
Europe on Tuesday, July 1, is an excellent sailor and has 
the reputation of being able to walk the decks in all 
weathers, some kind friend mailed him the following poem 
on the eve of his departure: 

SALT SEA SENSATIONS 
How beautiful the sea! 
Its charms entrance me sv! 
Its waves so lightly dance, 
And I dance, too. 


(Ten minutes interval.) 


How lovely is the sea, 
With many a tint and hue; 
Its depths so deeply blue, 
And I'm blue, too. 


How changeful is the sea' 
It looks no longer blue, 

But now appears so ; ale; 
And I'm pale, too. 


How stormy is the sea! 

The gathering clouds I view, 
I see its troubled breast; 

I'm troubled, too. 


* 


How restless is the sea! 
As far as one can view 

Its waters rush and heave, 
And I heave, too. 


How treacherous is the sea 

O’er which ships come and go; 
Yet ofttimes sink below 

I, teo, must go below! 





“Is Bliggins a man of his word?” 
“Only when he gets to singing ‘I won't go home till 
morning!’ you know.”"—Washington Star. 
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Alice Nielsen's Success at Covent Garden. 


London opera patrons have set their coveted seal of 
approval upen the charming American prima donna, Alice 
Nielsen, who is winning laurels at Covent Garden this 
summer, 

The appended laudatory press opinions refer to Miss 














ALICE NIELSEN, 
As Suzanne, in “The Secret of Suzanne.” 
Nielsen’s recent superb performance of Suzanne in “The 
Secret of Suzanne” : 

“The Secret of Suzanne” was sung and acted with delicious froth 
freshness by Miss Nielsen 
the performance of 
June 21, 1913 


Sammarco. This 
London Times, 


and and Signor pre 


ceded Caruso in “Pagliacci.” 





Miss Nicilsen has an extremely pretty and easily produced voice, 
which indeed powerful than the part 
no wise restrained, was 


is probably more rich and 


Her 
London Daily Mail, June 21, 1913. 


gave opportunity to show 
vivacious and amusing.- 


acting, in 





“The Secret of Suzanne,” 
drama, Alice Nielsen, who was charming as the young 
wife.—London Standard, June 21, 1913 

’ 


with its dainty music and drawing room 
introduced 


Caruso’s appearance in ‘’Pagliacci” 
of Suzanne,” in which the title 
Nielsen, the 


was preceded by “The Secret 
part was prettily played by Alice 
Her clear voice told 
acting was quite in 
1913 


one of newcomers this season. 


duets, and her 


Pall 


the arias and 


keeving with the 


well in piquant 


role Mall Gazette, June 21, 


Suzanne was imrerronated last Alice WNielsén, who 


acted with charm and vivacity, and used her pleasing light soprano 


night by 





voice with a skill that bore witness to culture and trajping.— 
Yorkshire Post, May 2:, 1913 
Alice Nielsen makes qa bewitching Suzanne She is an acquisi 


tion,—London Graphic, May 24, 1913 





The cigarette smoking Countess was played by Alice Nielsen 
who acted and sang with vivacity, and was specially 
successful in portraying the Countess’ tantrums, which were given 
with true prima donna emphasis.—Lond 


( Advertisement.) 


captivating 
mn Referee, May 25, 1913 


A Record with Colleges. 

Approximately three hundred and twenty appeintments 
at various educational institutions have been filled by the 
Ernest Gamble Concert Party. Many of these institutions 
have repeated the party many Marshall College 
has had it seven times and nearly every state university 
in the land has presented it. That the Gamble Party's 
programs appeal strongly to colleges is due to the fact that 


times 


they are more than mere entertainments that tickle the 
passing fancy; they educate, elevate and cultivate a taste 
for better things; they leave a lasting aftermath. Among 
the institutions that have secured the Gamble Concert 
Party for the coming season are Amherst College, third 
annual appearance; Mt. Hermon, Mass., Boys’ School, 
third time; State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo., 
College, Fayette, Mo.; College, Albany, Mo., return date; 
Seth Ward College, Amarillo, Texas; Mt. de Chantal 
Academy, Wheeling, W. Va.; College, Bridgewater, Va. 
fourth time, and four of the Pennsylvania Teachers’ In- 
stitutes. 


Caroline Harding Beebe, Pianist. 


For the past ten years, that is, ever since her successful 
Berlin debut, Caroline Harding Beebe has been before 
the musical public as a pianist of rank, especially in the 
field of ensemble work, the excellence of which was noted 
as far back as 1900, when she appeared at Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, as assisting pianist with a string quartet, 
playing Schumann's celebrated quintet. Miss Bebee has 
performed largely at various ensemble functions, drawing 
room affairs, musical clubs and concerts, at all of which 
she has shown her mastery of the instrument as well as her 
ability to interpret the highest grade of music. 

Miss Beebe is a natural musician—one of those who has 
received the divine gift. At the early age of three years 
she was able to read music. “I never knew how I did it,” 
said she, “as I never had been taught. One day, when I 
was about three years old, I was standing at the organ 
pumping with one foot and reading ‘Fabian,’ a piece in five 
flats, when my father came in and asked me how I did it 








CAROLINE HAROLD VESEY 


BEEBE 


AND BAUER AT 
I was just about to cry, as I supposed I had done some- 
thing naughty, when he reassured me and I kept on playing. 
My musical instruction began several years later, at the 
age of twelve, with my aunt.” The she studied with Joseph 
Mosenthal until his death, and later with Paul Tidden 
Moritz Moszkowski and Harold Bauer, under whom she 
developed still further the qualities which since have at 
tracted such wide recognition. 

The accompanying photograph shows Miss Beebe and 
Harold Bauer (in the center) at the latter’s villa in Vesey, 
taken last summer. 


Butt-Rumford Australian Tour. 


The last Australian mail brought the Melbourne pa 
pers containing accounts of the series of concerts with 
which Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford have opened 
their tour of the Antipodes. If the famous English sing 
ers were successful on their previous Australian visits, it 
is hard to find words to suggest the favor with which they 
have been back. A mere list of the engage- 
ments booked up to January 1 is quite sufficient to indi- 
cate tha unusual character of the tour and the unpre 
cedented demand for appearances. In Melbourne alone, 
for example, no less than fifteen concerts are scheduled, 
the six with which the tour was opened being followed 
at frequent intervals by return visits for one or two con 
certs each 
at the outset, extending from June 21 to July 10, the series 
being referred to in the papers as “the Clara Butt season.” 
Two, three and four concerts each will be given in Ade 
laide, Brisbane, Perth, Aukland, Wellington and Rock- 
hampton, in addition to single appearances in twenty other 
cities of Australia. The distinguished artists will sail for 


w elcomed 


In Sydney, nine consecutive concerts are given 








America from Sydney, where they give their farewell con- 
cert on January 2. 

Roland Foster, Madame Butt’s personal representative 
has written Loudon Chariton an account of the welcome 
which “The 
concert,” writes Mr. Foster, “was extraordinary 
mense house could have been filled twice over. A 
constables were needed to regulate the crowds outside the 
building, and traffic was completely blocked. His Excel 
lency, the Governor General, Lord Denman, and many other 


the singers received in Melbourne initial 


The im- 


dozen 


distinguished officials were present, and the singers received 


a welcome that baffics description. So numerous were the 


floral tributes that at one time the side and center aisles 


were filled with a procession of attendants carrying flow- 


ers. One of the most effective pieces was a large heart 


in pink roses,. bearing two crossed gold keys, with the 


Heaven, which will 


Mr 


couplet from ‘The Keys of 
member Madame Butt and 
fully in America 


you re- 


Rumford sang so delight 


the keys of 
till death 


I will heart 


And we 


give you my 


will marry us do part 


Referring to the fourth concert of the Melbourne series 


The Age of that city said 
Although at the first concerts ' gs 1 . ‘ 
ntinuance of the popularity of th 
have ventured t redi 
Clara Butt 
for the 


and Kennerley Rumf i 
pleasure f the Th 
musicians as well “ singers by 
trinsic merit. When a huge audience w ge ‘ ert 

at the end f The Erl Kine’ . Wie bist me 

Koenigin?” it is a sign sure ar tain that he singers have 
rightly 
program, 


enthusiasm 


interpreted 
moreover there s heer ght 
modern song of particular merit And so, with 1 k wt hos 


who do not realize f what the true art f sic neaists, Clara 


Butt and Kennerley Rumford have eved a s a8 genuine 


as it is popular. Brahms, Brethoven bert and Schu 


mann have all been drawn upon f ther famou 


a 


om posers 


whose very names were nee & sed to frighten tl 








hota by Dover Street Studios, Ltd., Londeor 
CLARA BUTT AND KENNERLEY RUMFORD 

ttudes and the e t ever 
mus must g ate P ‘ ive r 

“Mrs. Wombat called me in to see her new graphophone 
She's all puffed up about it.” 

“How do you know she ffed 

Well, she was putting irs Pittsburg ost 

“The man who runs that store has the right idea, all 
right.” 


“How $0?” 


“He advertises Bagpipe instruments 


Winnipeg Town Topics 
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i MOSC OW {/ 


Arbatte, Deneshny 32, 
Moscow, June 8, 1913. 


in ballet dancers are widely recognized as artists 
al order. Their dancing has been attended with 
henomenal success in Paris, London, New York, etc., and 
e thereby raised the art of dancing immeasurably. 





taste for Terpsichore seems to be in the air everywhere. 
mx ne 

Russian ballet idealizes the art of dancing. It has 

sted for about 150 years and has attained supreme per- 

her Pavlowa, Karsarina, Mordkin and many oth- 


most brilliant St. Petersburg representatives at 
resent time. Moscow also has its great dancers: Ma 
Bal a, Fedorowa II, Mossolowa, Gelzer, Koralli, 
thet Ihey all are skillful and full of grace 
Madame Fedorowa deserves especial atten- 
is not only a clever dancer, but possesses also 
il dramatic talent. She had an opportunity of 
er gifts in that direction at the performance of 
llet “Giselle,” which after long neglect was revived at 
perial Opera House this spring. The score is taken 
tale of Gautier and the music is by Adara. 
irs ago Sophia Fedorowa suffered a very severe 
| for a long time did not feel strong enough to 
uugh a whole ballet, so performed only excerpts 
teristic roles and dances. Now that she has re- 
ed her strength, however, she intends to present next 
le solo roles in well known ballets. Mr. Dia 
nvited her again to 
in his Russian tour 
| London this spring 
mRR 
nsider for a moment 
Giselle.” A shepherd- 
( elle is in love with a 
e, who is engaged to a prin 
but the shepherdess is un- 
f such a betrothal. When 


hears of it she is s0 


whelmed with sorrow that 
dic Fedorowa, in this 
depicts truly.a state of soul 
t despair Her plastic 
ting » Pp thetic and her 
ements and gestures are s0 
tin that one watches in 
a nt to see so much con- 


ing feeling expressed abso 
thout words In the 
d act Giselle is transformed 


MADAME BALASHOWA, M. MORDKIN 


dowa, for she is not only an excellent teacher, but also a 
lady of education and culture, with a kind heart, and one 
who wins the love and sympathy of every one who knows 
her. ELLEN von TIDEBOHL. 





Central State Normal School, Michigan. 

The following programs were given at the Central State 
Normal School, Mount Pleasant, Mich., by pupils in the 
department of music, W. E. Rauch, director, on the after- 
noon of June 13 and 18: 

JUNE 13. 
Piano quartet, Presto, OP. 39. -----seceeeeserereerrnrencese Dvorak 
Gladys Renwick, Ruth Cavanaugh, Mary Orser and Gertrude 
Childs (pupils of Miss George). 





Lelighe -.civeteseteseses chatter vesdevesneeueds checemesebes Maxim 
Arthur Cooper (pupil of Miss Howell). 
RM 26 civedtervedeoness kd Wald bin pbewekes he ee,cene needs Reinhold 
Mary Louise Maxwell (pupil of Miss George). 
REGRESS cccddevdscorecacetosuedupintaceserdpreseseovevesseeas Bohm 
Norma Young (pupil of Miss Howell). 

Eee Fs POCO. vnncocdccvstscedeeepesbinderesecedds ones Newton 
A Meld Sima Light. 6. iccevcicverevavecseddivvecsvececs MacDowell 
Marie Fanning (pupil of Mr. Rauch). 

Mandolin Seremade 2.0 scscscccccccveccvcvavessceneseuses Frontini 
Miriam Parkhill (pupil of Miss George). 

Die: SNES  cikind bied ce Coancncecestbes dcbnvteincessuas Dutton 
Lucile Vedder (pupil of Miss Howell). 

Song Without Werdese occ ccicccccccccencespecectesscsrenes Halzel 
Hazel Balch (pupil of Miss Howell). 

Blumer Bem cvccccccsedesbeedes ve scpsuseeteenrtsacisacsageos 

The Guashbing Moerming. ....cccccesccccescssccnssececcees Gurlitt 
Elizabeth Kelley (pupil of Miss Howell). 

Tid BORNy occ kK ccocevecessceccenbvnvbvecdvsentcatessheserse Nevin 


a ae 





MADAME FEDOROWA, 


ASTROONG ook iacctrdegied kcunebaydaneeeuynccsechensebepeyerec» Heller 
Helen Vowles (puril of Miss Georg). 

>hepherds All and Maidens Fair...........+5+e-++eeceneeee Nevin 
Irma Orser (pupil of Miss Howell). 

QC, Ge We Ba cibivicen iss pap sndeccks cutcavcoeseansseses Metcalf 
Marie Fanning (pupil of Mr. Rauch). 

Be COUGEE sc eccsccdcccesccncbepecdecsesiocs eeccnecisetets Godard 
Gladys Renwick (pupil of Miss George). 

Mandolineta, for two piamoS........-.-+seseeeereseeeees Reinecke 


Miss Park and Mrs. E. O. Harris (pupils of Miss George). 
On the evening of June 23, the commencement concert 
was given in Normal Hall, with the program as follows: 


Czardas (from ballet Coppelia)....-....-.-cecceeeseeenesees Delibes 
Normal Orchestra. 

Lady of Shalott (cantata), part [V... 2... - se ccee eee cceenee Bendall 

Miss Park and Ladies’ Glee Club. 
Finale, First Symphony (for two pianos) .............- Schumann 
Miss George and Miss Howell. 
Dawe Cee COW bh.co s Hens veer ecnesiatonscccsdcceccvesen Straus 
Leah Hunter, 

Sesemada, WOGGS os. vcucae sees eb bc he co cdévcesene Gabriel-Marie 
Narmal Orchestra. 

The Sun Worshippers... .....cccccesesessccecd Zuni Indian melody 
Jed. DRG 0 ccc ccc ede veceeshentebess vcebte vespecbsarerivene Di Chiara 
Normal Chorus. 

Last movement, Sonata op. 18.......-0-sceeeceeeerees Hans Huber 
Frank Cowdrey. 

The Sweetest Flower That Blows..........ss+eeseececeees Hawley 
Male Chorus. 

Selectiona from Btradele. ceive ccs ce wecssensccesecceeves Flotow 


Normal Chorus. 








Caroline Hud Al der’s Choir Success. 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano soloist of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., is said to be one of the highest 
salaried church singers in Amer- 
ica, a fact that has had much to 
do with her success in the con- 
cert field under Loudon Charl- 
ton’s management. Madame 
Hudson-Alexander is firmly of 
the opinion that choir work of- 
fers unrivaled advantages to a 
concert singer, although she 
points out that the general 
standard of church choirs 
throughout the country is now so 
high that a marked degree of 
individual excellence is demand- 
ed for admission to such organ- 
izations. 


“Scarcely any other kind of 
singing gives one such training 
and experience as choir work,” 
declares the soprano. “That is 
why I strongly advise every as- 
pirant for the concert platform 





Villi 1 ki of spirit, ? + 
Villis, : id of pai As the Tsarina in a Russian ballet Dancing in the ballet, “Pharaoh's Daughter.” In the role of Esmeralda. to strive first of all to — her 
ral, slight vision. The self for a church position. 
:dmirably acted by Mordkin, goes at night to the Auf Wiedersehen ............... teveeens sseeeseesMeyer-Helmund Nearly all of our great prima donnas have at one time 
nherdess’ tomb, where he mourns her death. Her ghost sia PI cd Norconk (pupil of Miss George). Atherton Ome in church choirs—for example, Mesdames Eames, 
: e ; COTS. corre vuccccccccensseesteteseecssesesece 3 - > * 
nd tortures him in all sorts of ways until he Ruth Doughty (pupil of Miss Howell). Farrar, Nordica and Rappold. In our opera companies are 
dea Such fantastic roles OEE €VOTF GQPPOT- Serene oiicncidcncecdovsctevseueidccugupessscavarscreceks Nolk scores of American girls in minor positions who have 
to ballet dancers for displaying all the varied styles Mary Jackson (pupil of Miss Howell). won these opportunities as a result of their success as 
irt, but always ruled by strict rhythm and esthetic March Grotesque .........+-... igs chetstonede sreseceeceseessSinding — choir singers. They will likely be famous prima donnas, 
Mary Orser (pupil of Miss George). 
CESSES The Jungle Pees css sso cue tis capaueveus 4 caneescenvanan » Brown too, come day. E 
nRne Leah Hunter (pupil of Mr. Rauch). “Choir work being wide in its demands, is wide in its 
aes” A thin thts Dragon Plie® ....ccceecseeveceeeees ness cveseunses Homer Bartlett opportunities. The successful church singer must not only 
rtimenti were given a e close ¢ 4 E , ric . ‘ s.8 . 
tg, . : 4 Gladys Renwick (pupil of Miss George). keep her voice in constant condition the same as a prima 
ed evening—“Feuilles touebées (music by Rubin- JUNE 138. * 

sineteeias eiteaini alk iia donna, but she must be a master of a wide repertory, rang- 

ved to | an impetuous w ; ’ Music i ‘ i . . 4 + 
nehye Ballet Music, for two pianos....... ---++-Tschaikewsky ing from the simplest hymn to the most difficult oratorio. 


rmed by a select band of female dancers, dressed in 
lors of autumn leaves. It was delicious. Madame 
va and Mr. Mordkin danced a very fine scheme 


En Orange.” 


RRR, 
rial Ballet School the children of the artists 
he titution at the age of ten or twelve years 


é me 150 applicants every year, only twenty of 

1 be accepted, and these only after having under 

cal examination and been submitted physically 
pproval of the training staff 

maeRe,e 

Petersburg and Moscow have also private dancing 

ne of the best is the school of Lydia Richard 

was an eminent dancer at the Imperial Ballet 

now is retired and devotes herself entirely to 


This school in Moscow has a great number of 
i moreover has along list of those awaiting their 
idmission. The diploma they receive on finishing 


e here opens for them the door to theaters and 
schools for special training. Many ladies of the 


Mrs. A. J. Green and Mrs, William Cooper (pupils of Miss 


George). 
MeereeO asks vndnsevecsesanduson be udbenwe sé qckesebacbatisade Friml 
Eunice Slentz (pupil of Miss Howell). 
Bock Gueetbtee bc kes d'c ce cek 4hks ok be menedeseashnd oka cekun Behr 
Lulu Slocum (pupil of Miss Howell). 
Hapgey Day .ccrrcsicoccncteddbedscdtbeceredessccsgeneteve Rogers 
Evan Weidman (pupil of Miss Howell), 

Invocation to the Sun God, Ra.....cccecccecesseesccctases Thomas 
Ge, BGvGiy Bee kicde ane ci Weiccadsdseds cusus we COdwibe We nee Foote 
Nellie Jackson (pupil of Mr. Rauch) 

Dance of the Weed Bpths< ec vccscnvcedc 6uccvacnsvenbuce Rusby 
Phyllis Johnson (pupil of Miss Howell). 

Prévigouns Ciwentheart) as «vic cc vcd ccna dctdacuveweedsscdewek Gillet 
Vivern Buckborough (pupil of Mr. Barton). 

ROW BG v5 00.0 00 va ncin Oa ees A whwke ae dee ann thkaw dees Bohm 
Lucile Weidman (pupil of Miss George). 

DOMOTTNRS es cc ceeccctccccccosucvspeatesewee sen e@ueheaba Reinhold 
Hungarian Dance  ..........6)..0. +e pean eukece (undue cena 
Mary Louise Maxwell (pupil of Miss George). 

Pastoral Dance........ sees een nnegeer devo ceceesteseserns Ormsby 
Marvel Lathrop (pupil of Miss Howell). 

Tet Bb: Dice cence sctciecndddwhensées couees. cues Philipps 
WhaRe Rod: Gee. hc kick ce veecccivechesioiciosacaises Del Riego 


Berenice Borden (pupil of Miss George). 


The day has passed, in the large churches, when a singer 
can rest confidently to read readily, as preparation is made 
for each service as though for a public concert or recital. A 
famous tenor told me the other day that he would always 
be glad of his training in a church choir, for nothing else 
could have fitted him so well for almost any demand that 
might be made upon his voice and knowledge. 

“To succeed as a choir singer one must have an abso- 
lute devotion to it. She must not think of it merely as a 
means of a livelihood or a step to concert work. It is only 
her interest and enthusiasm for this particular branch of 
singing that will win her success, and thus open the way to 
the broader field.” 





Professor Hiittner is the leader of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Dortmund. Twenty-four concerts were given 
last season, and included cycles of Brahms and Beethoven 
compositions. 


Robert Manzer wields the baton over the Carlsbad Phil- 




















study dancing at the school of Madame Neli- Een @ DUCMw ei o.ccc se ccvscvcdueedsvecdcnderebns veeseren .Frontini harmonic Orchestra. 
E “THE NEW QUEEN OF SONG’ “The art of Mile. Verlet is well-nigh perfect.”"—Daily Express. 

ALIC “A voice of singular beauty—its production is perfect.”—Morning Post. 
“Her singing suggested that she almost stands alone."—-Morning Advertiser. 
PARIS: Grand “Her voice is a phenomenon of the vocalists’ world today."— Hull Times. 

Opera, Opera- “There is gold of the purest in Mile. Verlet’s voice.”—Daily Express 
Comique, Galté “Mile. Veriet has been christened “The French Tetressial.’”—Deily Mirror. 
In America Season 1913-14 Address, care of Musical Courier “Her appearance may be considered in every way s triumph.”—The Tatler. 
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THE SYMPHONIC POEM. 
{From the London Times, December 7, 1912.] 


The time has hardly yet come to define the symphonic 
poem, but it may be described. The description in Grove’s 
Dictionary may be put shortly thus: The symphonic poem 
“is held to imply the presence of a ‘program,’” in which 
~ the music “illustrates the poetic material and is not self- 
\subsistent ; the absence of recognizable design seems to be 
essential to success” and “the transformation of themes 
to be a rule of the form.” A good deal has been written 
on the subject from the point of view of “program,” and 
the upshot of it seems to be that, if music is interesting 
in itself, as the programatists hold that it must be, it 
is still more interesting with a “program.” ‘This must re- 
main a vexed question, for there will always be in the 
world those who are especially appealed to by applied 
music, on the one hand, and by pure music, on the other. 
We propose here to examine the musical justification of 
this applied form, and to discuss a recent example of it. 

Following our description of the symphonic poem, we 
may rule out for present purposes the question of whether 
the music is or is not self-subsistent—to decide either 
way is to beg-the question of justification—and confine 
ourselves to the other three points—illustration of poetic 
material, absence of recognizable design, and transforma- 
tion of themes. 

A song “illustrates the poetic material,” telling the story 
in words as it proceeds, whereas the symphonic poem does 
so following the lines of a situation with which the lis- 
tener is supposed to be familiar. Handel makes Polyphe- 
mus, whose “ample strides” the chorus has just been de- 
scribing, tell with ungainly gesture his love for Galatea; 
she is so amused with it, as the accompaniment informs 
us, that at last he joins in the laugh himself, and ends 
with a compromise between, or a caricature of, her laugh- 
ter and his own gait. Similarly, in Saint-Saéns’ symphonic 
poem, “Rouet d’Omphale,” we find Omphale at her spin- 
ning, and presently Hercules enters, with strides equally 
ample, but not so ungainly, for he is only a giant, not a 
monster. Her cue is to make him not ridiculous, but use- 
ful; he is to hold her skein for her—trahit dura mollia 
pensa manu. Consequently, his voice is softened down to 
the low hum of the wheel, and, though he makes some 
disjointed efforts to assert himself again, the deft move- 
ments of her distaff are too much for him, and she re- 
mains mistress finally of the situation on some high violin 
harmonics. 

This is a simple instance of the way in which music can 
equally be wedded to the words of the song or to the 
situation of the symphonic poem. But for the song there 
are two forms of the marriage ceremony: it can take place 
in the letter or in the spirit. The literal interpretation 
is of the kind that makes use of a large descending curve 
for “every mountain and hill shall be made low” and 
follows a zigzag line by a straight one for “the rough 
places plain”; or it prompts the inferior organist to go 
(in the Psalms) “down to the sea in ships” on the thirty- 
two foot pedal. It is the method of spiritual affinity that 
inspires such a passage as that in Schubert’s “Ganyimed” 
at the words “Hinauf strebt’s, hinauf! Es schweben die 
Wolken abwarts, Die Wolken neigen sich der sehnenden 
Liebe.” Here the antithesis of high and low is, it is true, 
equally used as a metaphor; but the ascent which should 
normally consist of a major and minor tone is, by the par- 
ticular modulation employed, made into two major tones, 
so that the voice arrives on the third note by a kind of 
wrench, which is the idea of “strebt’s,” at higher than 
normal pitch, whereas the descent is accomplished more 
easily with simple flowing chords. Or, again, in Bee- 
thoven’s “Flea Song” the inverted humor of Mephis- 
topheles is depicted by an illogical close in the wrong part 
of the scale. 

The objection to the literal method is that it appeals to 
the intellect rather than the emotions, and in its cruder 
forms goes perilously near to what is known as “visual 
music,” i. ¢., effects produced on the mind by the appear- 
ance of the notes on the paper rather than by the sound 
of them. But short of that, since it must attach itself to 
concrete images rather than mental conditions, it degener- 
ates into a kind of word painting, the proper limits of 
which are perhaps transgressed in the “Israel in Egypt,” 
but are not in the “Creation.” Further, the number of 
concrete objects that can be thus depicted is small, and 
quotation is sometimes called in to help things out, as 
when Shelley’s line, “To the brink of the Dorian deep,” 
is set to the Greek mode of that name. The objection 
to a quotation is that it introduces something inorganic 
and rigid, a callosity, « it were, into a living organism; 
and the rigid is the ludi¢ ous. The treatment of the concrete 
is a difficulty in the @@mphonic poem. A sentence cannot 
well exist, in language or in music, without a definite sub- 
ject and object, and it is difficult to define these except 
in the way we have described as literal. Strauss, however, 
around whom the battle has lately raged, is not the chief 
offender. We need not take his flock of sheep or Bee- 
thoven’s cuckoo too seriously—they are on a par with 
Martha’s very natural wish, when Mephistopheles is, by 





way of offering to step into her husband's shoes, to “see 
the name with her own eyes among the ‘deaths’ in the 
newspaper.” This. music succeeds better with the 
“spiritual” interpretation, which expresses a feeling rather 
than communicates a fact. This it does by the “trans- 
formation of theme.” Granted that the “fact” has been 
communicated by the theme,—and this is sometimes a 
large concession,—there is, of course, unlimited scope in 
music for its cmotional treatment by shortening or 
lengthening, inverting and twisting, the theme; only this 
is no more than “absolute” music does, for instance, in 
Sir Hubert Parry’s new symphony in B minor, produced 
at the Philharmonic concert last Thursday. This has, by 
its linked movements and frequent transformations of 
theme, more unity than the symphony; but in the absence 
of concrete program (for the labels are abstract transla- 
tions into ordinary language of musical impressions) it 
lacks the human interest of the symphonic poem, and 
marks accurately the point to which the pure musician can 
go along that path. 

In the symphonic poem there is an “absence of recog 
nizable design,” whereas “absolute” music must necessarily 
be in some kind of “form.” What can be said in favor, 
on the one hand, of form, and on the other of formless 
ness? 

Formlessness in music is improvisation, Its motto is, 
“Chance hath a skill.” Chance, or an unknown cause, is 
responsible for many things that give pleasure. Most of 
the charm of conversation depends on it, for instance; and 
in a book or on a holiday or a country walk we seldom 
find pleasure where we look for it and it often comes un- 
bidden. The French say, “On ne peut s’appuyer que sur 
ce qui résiste”; and, just as there are writers whose ideas 
will not flow except at external suggestion, so there are 
composers whose inner consciousness weaves little when 
left to itself, and needs some outside cause to set it in 
motion. The wayward charm of improvisation is a real, 
a universal and an ancient thing. The impulse to it ap- 
pears in the alleluias of the sequences and tropes, in the 
bravura style of singing in the eighteenth century, in the 
contrappunto alla mente of Spohr’s Italian orchestra 
which gave him so much trouble and amusement, and is 
even now in the cadenza which prolongs its existence in 
a kind of trance. But it has always been associated with 
solo performance; and what the symphonic poem has 
done for it is to find it a place in concerted music. 

But pleasure also comes to us in another way. Most of 
the really good things of life—health, happiness, even 
virtue—are by-products. They come not from an un- 
known, but from a very well known cause, though not 
directly. Beauty also is one of these by-products. As in 
a good building beauty emerges from the fact that there 
are thrusts to take and that the stones take them, so in 
a good symphony moments of beauty are collaterally pro- 
duced when a figure or phrase or rhythm has posited a 
certain tendency, and that tendency is met by one of the 
many means of balance. The building and the symphony 
are doing their proper work as architecture and music; 
they are creating and resisting stresses; and beauty, which 
is a kind of health or happiness, comes as a reward. This 
is what is meant by musical form; and, in this sense, the 
music of some, perhaps many, symphonic poems is “self 
subsistent.” 

Reiahold Gliére’s “Les Sirénes,” performed last week 
for the first time in England, illustrates the strong and 
weak points of the symphonic poem as a musical form 


.A strong composer can keep hold of the thread of his 


“symphony” through whatever eccentricities of — the 
“poem,” just as an able man can keep a grip on his business 
in an untidy room. A less able man finds method and 
order indispensable; and the weaker composer is dis- 
tracted by the many possibilities at his disposal, and ends 
by saying nothing of any musical moment. 

“Les Sirénes” attempts, and successfully, a description 
of the sea. There is in the divided strings and the cross 
rhythms that ever present suggestion of brine and bilge 
water which gives its unique flavor to Loti’s “Pécheur 
d’'Islande”; and the irregular climaxes distributed over 
this are the very image of those “Ames perdues” which 
the Atlantic rolls in every third or seventh or tenth wave 
The whole passage is a fine piece of “improvisation.” 
Upon these billows floats a ship,—so at least we conclude 
from the appearance of a theme which resembles more 
and more, by its transformations, a quotation from 
Isolde’s journey to Cornwall,—and upon the fate of that 
ship, as it draws near the land, all hangs. Now are to 
come those strains of unearthly beauty which lured so 
many, and which one man in fable—or is it history ?- 
alone resisted. We look for music which, without neces 
sarily resembling, shall. be as beautiful as the scene of 
Parsifal with the Flower Maidens. But we hear nothing 
for which Odysseus need have stopped the ears of his 
companions or have lashed himself to the mast. Yet that 
was just what the symphony should have supplied, because 
it was the one thing which the poem could not supply. 
In the distraction of detail. the music fost its grip 
and cogency, and the crowning beauty of form was 
denied it. , 
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CHANGES ABROAD. 


H. O. Osgood, formerly Munich representative . 


of The Musical Courier, henceforth will be in 


charge of the Paris offices of this paper, while 


Frank Patterson, until recently at the head of that 
Musical Courier branch, has been transferred to 
the New York headquarters, where he .now is 
part of the editorial staff. Mr. Osgood in Munich 
and Mr. Patterson in Paris did especially good 
work for The Musical Courier, and through their 
brilliant, fearless and well informed letters have 
established themselves firmly among the authori- 


tative American writers on musical topics. 
ae 





TAKE your art but not yourself seriously. 

siidillainas 

Arter hearing some of the old battle songs last 
week at the Gettysburg reunion many old soldiers 
said they were glad the war is over. 

—_——o-———— 

Musicians look on with hope at our country’s 
business turbulency and financial shakiness of the 
past few months. ‘America is becoming artistic,” 
say the men of tone and temperament. 

a So 

Europe's concert of powers seems in no way put 
out of tune either by the war against Turkey or 
the Bulgarian tussle against that country’s former 
allies. Kaiser Wilhelm undoubtedly must be re- 
garded as the conductor and King George as the 


concertmaster, 
—_———<}————_ 


“La Du Barry,” Camussi’s four act opera deal- 
ing with episodes in the life of the famous French- 
woman, seems to have made a genuine hit in Lon- 
don, American grand opera impresarios are bid- 
ding spiritedly for the New World rights to the 
successful work. 

——-@———— 

PuTNAM GRISWOLD at present is in Bad Reichen- 
hall, Bavaria, preparatory to going to Munich, 
where the artist intends to study the role of Hans 
Sachs (“Meistersinger”) with Ernst von Possart. 
Griswold is to sing it in Berlin end of August and 
beginning of September. It is not unlikely that he 
will do the role also in New York next winter. 

aes 

Guest conductorship continues to be the system 
employed by the London Symphony Orchestra. For 
its series next season the organization has engaged 
as wielders of the baton Fritz Steinbach for five 
concerts; Nikisch for three; Mengelberg for two; 
Safonoff for one, and Emil Mlynarski for one. The 
season (the orchestra’s tenth consecutive one) will 
begin October 27, and promises the usual success. 

a 

Carte rumblings from Europe tell that the Cen- 
tury Opera Company is planning to give in New 
York next season English performances of “Sa- 
lome,” “Tiefland.” “Samson and Delilah” and 
“Henry VIIL” The last named opera by Saint- 
Saéns is the only one in the list which New York 
has not heard. “Tiefland” was a failure at the Met- 
ropolitan (sung in German), but “Salome” was a 
big success at the Manhattan during the Hammer- 
stein regime. 

—_—__o—— 

THe last hat worn by Richard Wagner now is in 
thé possession of Count Francesco Alberti of Padua. 
A recent number of the Corriere della Sera tells 
how the Count happened to acquire this relic. On 
April 30, 1883, Count Alberti went to the hat store 
of Marchesi & Butti, in Venice, with the intention 
of buying a new hat. Opening the door, he met 
Wagner, who was well known to everyone in 
Venice, leaving the store wearing a newly purchased 
hat. The happy idea occurred to the Count to get 
possession of the hat just discarded by the com- 
poser. This he did and then had a notary testify 
before two witnesses to the authenticity of the relic, 
further calling upon the German Ambassador to 
Venice to corroborate the notary’s written state- 
ment, so there is no room for doubt that the hat was 





really Wagner’s. It was one of the broad-brimmed 
kind that Wagner usually wore. It was the last 
hat worn by the master, for he died a few days 


later. 
——~<——— 


In Paris, our esteemed contemporary S. I. M., 
the official organ of the Societe Internationale de 
Musique, has absorbed the Courier Musical. This 
is no doubt a good thing. There is no need in a 
small country like France for any large number of 
musical papers. The similarity of the names Cou- 
rier Musical and Musicat Courter caused much 
confusion from time to time, although the scope and 
nature of the two papers were entirely dissimilar 
and they resembled each other not at all as regards 
appearance, size or musical and business impor- 


tance, 
avian eipeonte 


Ir will be good news for New York lovers of 
fine orchestral performances to hear that the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra has arranged to give a 
concert at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, March 
I, 1914, and at Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, on March 
2, 1914. Emma Loeffler is to be the soloist at the 
Brooklyn concert and William Hinshaw is to be the 
soloist at the New York concert. Among the artists 
that are booked to appear with the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra during its regular season are Katharine 
Goodson, Johanna Gadski, Putnam Griswold, Eugen 
Ysaye, Fritz Kreisler, Teresa Carrefio, Harold 
Bauer, Mischa Elman, Richard Czerwonky, Cor- 
nelius van Vliet, Julia Claussen and Emma Loeffler. 

_ 

Watt Wuirman’s dictum, “And I say it is as 
great to be a woman as to be a man,” is remem- 
bered when one reads the news from Paris that 
Lili Boulanger, aged nineteen, has won the Prix de 
Rome for 1913. Bravo, Lili! Such deeds will do 
more for the ultimate cause of woman than all the 
militant suffragetism in the world. There is no 
reason why Lili’s music should not be as good as 
that of the former male winners of the Prix, and it 
is reasonably certain that it is better than that sub- 
mitted by the men who competed against her this 
year. We are among those who believe that a wo- 
man can be a great composer if she writes great 
music. Now let us all wait for the measures writ- 
ten by the fair 1913 winner of the famous Prix. In 
the meantime, however, we say again, “Bravo, 


Lili!” 





——* 
Loupon CHARLTON has received a dispatch from 
Madame Melba’s London manager denying a recent 
report that the Australian prima donna has been 
engaged for appearances in opera in New York 
next season under the management of Oscar Ham- 
merstein. Madame Melba’s denial is specific, and 
is called forth by the fact that arrangements have 
been completed for a joint tour of America, under 
the Charlton management, with Jan Kubelik, the 
violinist. So marked has been the demand for con- 
cert appearances that according to Mr. Charlton 
there would be no period available for opera 
even though negotiations to that end were under 
way. “As the joint tour with Mr. Kubelik is 
shaping up,” said the manager, “there will not be 
even a remote chance of the prima donna’s appear- 
ing in opera. The tour will open early in the fall, 
and will continue to the very close of the season. 
There will be at least eighty appearances—it hav- 
ing already been found necessary to exercise an 
option on ten concerts not originally contracted for 
~—and they will embrace every section of. the 
United States and Canada, with the likelihood of 
a brief side trip to Cuba. The entire concert party, 
which will include Edmund Burke, the Canadian 
baritone, and a pianist and a flutist, in addition to 
the soprano and the violinist, will travel in private 
cars, Only the largest auditoriums will serve for 
an attraction of such magnitude, and in many cities 
throughout the country plans for the accommoda- 
tion of the two stars and their associates are al- 
ready being laid on an elaborate scale.” 
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ABOUT ROYAL MUSIC. 


Elizabeth, twenty-third Norman sovereign of 
England and the last of the mighty Tudors, was an 
exceptionally skillful performer on the virginal and 
a powerful patron of the best music and musicians 
of her age. Though her legitimate right of succes- 
sion to the throne of England was questionable, she 
came by her musical talents honestly enough; for 
was she not the daughter of that melodious mon- 
arch, Henry VIII and of the lovely and incomparable 
Anne Boleyn? 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury says that Anne, “being 
descended on her father’s side from one of the earls 
of Ormonde, and on the mother’s from a daughter 
of the house of Howard, was from her childhood 
of that singular beauty and towardness that her 
parents took all care possible for her good education. 
Therefore, besides the ordinary parts of virtuous 
instruction, wherewith she was liberally brought up, 
they gave her teachers in playing on musical instru- 
ments, singing and dancing; insomuch, that when 
she composed her hands to play and voice to sing, 
it was joined with that sweetness of countenance 
that three harmonies concurred ; likewise, when she 
danced, her rare proportions varied themselves into 
all the graces that belong either to rest or motion. 
Briefly, it seems the most attractive perfections 
were eminent in her.” 

The child of this seductive siren, and of a king 
whose melodies are still extant, naturally was fond 
of music. In fact, we have every reason to be'ieve 
that she was inordinately proud of her skill as a mu- 
sical performer. Sir James Melville would have us 
think so, at any rate. He was a Scottish diplomat 
in the service of the ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scots, 
who sent him to London in 1564—the year of 
Shakespeare’s birth—with a letter to Queen Eliza- 
beth. Melville has written a long account of his in 
terview with the English queen. It is to be found 
in his “Memoires,” written between the years 1603 
and 1617, the year of his death. The manuscript 
was first published in 1683 by George Scott, a 
grandson of Sir James. We quote verbatim from 
the third edition of the George Scott publication, 
which was printed in London in 1752. 

Queen Elizabeth asked the diplomat what kind 
of exercises Mary, Queen of Scots, had. “I an- 
swered that when I received my dispatch, the 
Queen was lately come from the Highland hunt- 
ing; that when her more serious affairs permitted 
she was taken up with reading of histories: that 
sometimes she recreated herself in playing upon 
the lute and virginals, She asked me if she played 
well. I said, reasonably for a (Queen. 

“That same day after dinner my lord of Huns- 
dean drew me up to a quiet gallery that I might 
hear some musick (but he said that he durst not 
now avow it), where I might hear the Queen play 
upon the virginals. After I had harkened a while 
I took by the tapistry that hung before the door 
of the chamber, and seeing her back was toward 
the door, I entered within the chamber, and stood a 
pretty space hearing her play excellently well. But 
she left off immediately, so soon as she turned her 
about and saw me. She appeared to be surprized 
to see me, and came forward, seeming to strike me 
with her hand; alledging she used not to play be- 
fore men, but when she was solitary, to shun mel- 
ancholy. She asked how I came there. I an- 
swered, As I was walking with my lord Hunsdean 
as we passed by the chamber door I heard such 
melody as ravished me, whereby I was drawn in 
ere I knew how; excusing my fault of homeliness, 
as being brought up in the court of France, where 
such freedom was allowed; declaring myself will- 
ing to endure what kind of punishment her Ma- 
jesty should be pleased to inflict upon me for so 
great an offense. TW8i"Sie sat down low upon a 


cushion, and I upon my knees by her; but with her 
own hand she gave me a cushion, to lay under my 
knee; which at first I refused, but she compelled 
me to take it. She then called for my lady Straf- 
ford out of the next chamber; for the Queen was 
alone. She enquired whether my Queen or she 
played best. In that I found myself obliged to give 
her the praise.” 

The hands of the clock have made many a circle 
since Queen Elizabeth “sat down low upon a cush- 

















VIRGINAL BY 


Made in 1610, 


ANDREAS RUCHERS 


while Sir James Melville was writing his memories 


ion” and coquettishly inquired about the accom- 
plishments of her beautiful rival. Mary, at one 
time Queen of France and afterward Queen of Scot- 
land, seemed able to bewitch all the men who be- 
held her incomparable beauty. But she 
aspired to the throne of England the indomitable 
Elizabeth thwarted her and signed her death war- 


when 
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BOLEYN, MOTHER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


rant. She beheaded in 1587, twenty-three 
years after Sir James Melville's interview with the 


was 


English sovereign. 

In 1603 the haughty Elizabeth herself died of a 
broken heart in abject misery because she could 
win the love of no one. 

For more than three hundred years the two 
Queen players of the virginals have slept in the 
silence of Westminster Abbey, undisturbed by the 
trumpets and drums and cannonading of revolu- 
tion, civil war, restoration, and all the pomp and 
circumstance of royal burials and coronations, The 
son of Mary was the succeeding sovereign of Eng- 


land because the childless Elizabeth left no heir. 


He it was who authorized the English translation 
of the Bible. His reign was peaceful, and in the 
time of Lord Bacon it was a common saying that 
Queen James had followed King Elizabeth. 


A PHILHARMONIC RELIC. 


An exceedingly interesting prospectus of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, season of 1870-71, 
is in the possession of THe Musicat Courier. The 
1870-71 season was the twenty-ninth of the exis- 
tence of the orchestra and the organization num- 
bered 100 players under the leadership of Carl Berg- 
mann, Six and eighteen 
hearsals” constituted the winter’s series and they 
were held at the Academy of Music. 

The origin of the “public rehearsals” so long ad- 


concerts “public re- 


hered to by the Philharmonic is explained as fol- 
lows: “Inasmuch as compositions of that class 
(classical music) can seldom be fully appreciated 
when heard but once, the society has, for many 
years made the rehearsals preceding each concert 
open to the public. 

To prove that the New York audiences of forty 
three years ago were disturbed by some of the iden 
tical annoyances which concert-goers suffer today 
there was this paragraph: “Earnest complaints 
have been made to the directors of the annoyance, 
not to say absolute pain, occasioned to real lovers of 
music by those who enter and take their seats du 
the The 
respectfully ask that those who may honor the 


ing performance. directors therefore 
concerts or rehearsals with their presence will en 
deavor to arrive at the Academy and to be seated 
a few moments before the concert is to commence 
and that if unable to do so, they will have the good 
ness not to enter the auditorium during the actual 
performance of music. At the close of each move 
ment or composition there will be a pause, during 
which those who may be late can enter and take 
their seats without interfering with the enjoyment 
of others.” 

Ten dollars entitled associate members to one ad 
mission to each concert and to eighteen public re 
hearsals; $15 was the price subscribing members 
paid for two tickets to each of the concerts ex 
clusive of the 
tickets for the concerts were $2, and $1 was charged 


admission to rehearsals. Single 
“for the third or general rehearsal before each con 


cert” and 50 cents “for the first and second re 
hearsal before each concert 

The officers of the Philharmonic Society in 1870 
Boehm, 


71 were George T. Strong, president; E 


vice president; D. Schaad, secretary; J. G. Beis 
Leis, librarian, and Carl 
Mosenthal, F. 


Herw ig, directors 


heim, treasurer; ] terg 
mann, J. 
Matzka, F 

The season’s programs included only two Bee 
thoven symphonies (the fourth and the eighth), 
Rubinstein’s “Ocean” symphony (first time by the 


Bergner, G. Gipner, G 


Philharmonic), Haydn’s G major symphony ( first 
time), Mozart’s in D major, Raff's “Im Walde’ 
flat, Schu- 
“Tasso.” The 
(“Tann 
hauser”), Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Berlioz, Heine 
fetter (“Macbeth”), Mozart, Goldmark, Reinecke 
(“Aladdin”), and 
Finale’), and Gade. 


(first time in America), Schumann’s E 
Liszt's 


overtures performed were by 


bert’s “Unfinished.” and 


Wagner 


Bargiel, Schumann (“Scherzo 


Warm weather always seems favorable to musi- 
cal discoveries. The first discoverer in the field this 
summer is Dr. Edgar Istel, of Munich, who has 
picked up somewhere a fragment of an early sym 
phony of Wagner, indisputably in the master’s own 
handwriting. It is to be feared that this will make 
Professor Stein, of Jena, swell up and burst w th 
envy, unless he can succeed in “discovering” three 
or four more Beethoven symphonies before the next 
concert season begins. 
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[nw a breezy letter to the Boston Transcript, H. T. 


Parker, its musical critic, writes from Paris of the 
plans for next season (as far as they are now 
known) at the Boston Opera. Among the singers 
new and old who will be members of the company 


next year are Ferrari-Fontana, the Italian tenor; 
Vanni Marcoux, the popular baritone ; Danges, “the 
ablest of the younger generation of French bari- 
tones”; Muratore, “the most esteemed tenor in 


France in heroic parts”; Madame Cavalieri, Mary 
Garden and Madame Melba. It has not yet been 


definitely settled whether Zenatello and Madame 
Gay will rejoin the company, but there is likelihood 
that they will. As for additions to the repertory it 


has been definitely decided to produce Fevrier’s 
ypera “Monna Vanna”—a setting of Maeterlinck’s 
likenamed play—for the first time in America in 


Boston, with Marcoux, Muratore and Miss Garden 
n the cast, and Caplet conducting. “Meistersinger” 
vill be produced under the direction of Weingart- 


Zandonai's “Francesca da Rimini,” based on 
the libretto of D’Annunzio, will also, as previously 
announced in these columns, have its premiere in 

ton ‘As the list of tenors now stands for the 
eason, it is exceptionally comprehensive and 
promising ; Mr. Ferrari-Fontana for Wagnerian and 
ilso for Itatian parts of heroic and romantic mold ; 
ir. Clement for French parts, in which his ele- 
gance and finesse will have play; Mr. Martinelli for 
casional appearances in Italian parts, in which his 
voice and young ardor tell; in all likelihood Mr 
Zenatello, now at the height of rare and familiar 
powers ; possibly Mr. Constantino for a few appear- 
inces ‘for old times’ sake,’ and Mr. Muratore for a 


newcomer of exceptional rank, interest and impor- 


Sea 
Davip Porrer, the world’s most. noted violon- 
cellist and composer for that instrument, celebrated 


his seventieth birthday in Budapest recently. He 
is the Liszt of the cello, having saved its repertory 
from degenerating into trashy supersentimental 
orceaux and tawdry transcriptions and variation 
irrangements. Gifted with melodic fertility of the 
st refined sort, and understanding thoroughly the 
modern harmonic scheme and its character, he pos- 
ssed also a complete degree of musicianship and 
1 truly great performer on the instrument which 
he so essentially made his own. It is no won 
der that with such advantages Popper widened the 
pe of cello technic, ennobled its character and 


made a lasting place for the knee fiddle in the rank 


real solo instruments. Together with Davidoff, 
Popper stands head and shoulders above every 
ther composer that ever wrote for cello, except a 


ertain Johann Sebastian Bach. Popper teaches at 
the Landesakademie in Budapest, and is the mu- 
dol of all Hungary, although he is by birth a 


hemian, having first seen the light of day in 


has received a bitter blow in England. Asked 

by Aubrey Herbert, in the House of Commons, 
hether it is intended that naval bandsmen who join 
hall, in addition to their duties as mu- 

icians, and, of course, their duties of keeping their 
wn messes clean, be detailed for such work as coal- 
ng, scrubbing and keeping between decks clean, Dr. 
Macnamara, in a printed reply, states that “all men 
itered for service in ships’ bands are enlisted as 
narines and trained as such in addition to their mu- 
sical training. When embarked they are liable to 
perform any duties suitable for marines which the 


ommanding officer of the ship may think fit to as- 


en to them.” 
Diiiaindad 
\ sTRANGE story comes from Rome, via the New 
York American correspondent of the Eternal City. 


He wires to his papet 


me, July 5—The overture which Verdi wrote for his 
\ida’’ and subsequently tore from the score, saying 





he was not pleased with it, has been found after forty years 
and is now in the hands of Arturo Toscanini, of the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York. 

The music, for which a steady search has been made for 
years, was found casually among some papers which 
Verdi's niece, Maria Verdi Carrara, once received for safe- 
keeping from her uncle. Toscanini, asked what he would 
do with it, replied: 

“Verdi said he considered the symphony superfluous and 
replaced it by adding a few notes to the prelude of the 
first act. There is no record that this overture was used. 

“My opinion is that unless this sympheny reveals to us 
some new aspects of Verdi's art, it must be placed in the 
family archives and kept there.” 

The score comprises seventy-six thickly written pages in 
Verdi's handwriting and is dated December 23, 1872. 

Not too much importance must be attached to 
such items of news as the foregoing. Even if the 
tale is true, the finding of an “Aida” overture means 
nothing as regards any change in the world’s estab- 
lished acceptation of Verdi. The fact that Verdi 
did not publish the overture speaks for itself. Had 
there been in it any “new aspects” of his art he 
would have left it in the “Aida” score. Toscanini 
is too sensitive an artist not to appreciate such a 
point. The exhumation should not have been made 
and certainly not announced to the public. Verdi 
proved, in other ways, that he was a great self critic 
and his estimate of the “Aida” overture doubtless 
was correct. 


TWO FAMOUS PEDAGOGUES. 


A few days ago that famous “old master” of 
piano teachers, Theodor Leschetizky, of Vienna, 








Photo by L. Sampson. 
PROF, THEODOR LESCHETIZKY AND MALWINE BREE. 


celebrated his eighty-third birthday and was the 
recipient of hundreds of telegrams and letters of 
congratulation from former pupils and other 
friends. A glance at the accompanying picture will 
show how hale and hearty the remarkable master 
still appears, notwithstanding his advanced age. 
This picture was taken especially for Tue Mustcat, 
Courter by Louis Sampson, of New York, a few 
days before Professor Leschetizky’s birthday. It 
shows the famous pedagogue himself with Malwine 
Brée, who has been his first assistant for the last 
twenty-five years and who has shared with him in 
the musical education of many of the most. promi- 
nent piano soloists of the present day. 


— + 0 


On the subject of “Temperament,” Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby in a recent issue of the Pall Mall Gazette 
said: “Another gross abuse of the word occurs in 
the phrase ‘artistic temperament.’ Of course, this 
indicates a reality. There is the poet to whom the 
meanest flower that blows can give thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for tears, and there is the other 
kind of man. But one constantly hears the term 
used to palliate, or glorify, the fact that certain. sorts 
of people can never be relied on to keep their prom- 





ises, are selfish and unpunctual, never try to keep 
their temper, cannot be bothered to wash, forget to 
pay their bills in Cornwall, and are jealous of each 
other and everybody else. This has nothing to do 
with the temperament of a Ruskin or a Words- 
worth ; it only means that these people have been 
licked into shape, that they have been through no 
mill, are saturated with self esteem, and have not 
learnt self control. It need hardly be said that their 
‘artistic’ excreta will be as worthless and ephemeral 
as themselves; but they bring grave discredit upon 
divine things, like music and poetry, the lovers of 
which should, therefore, never cease to repudiate 
them.” It must have been among these unfortu- 
nates that Dr. H. J. Morris, of Chicago, found his 
types referred to in his lecture before the Chicago 
Congress of Alienists and Neurologists, as “artists, 
musicians and men of acknowledged genius,” and 
declared by him to be “all victims of a high type of 
dementia.” It is to be regretted that Dr. Morris 
did not read Dr. Saleeby’s remarks before condemn- 
ing all those “artists, musicians and men of acknowl- 
edged genius” to the limbo of insanity. If the alien- 
ist is really right in his grandiose normality of val- 
vation, of course the artist is simply an excrescence. 
One would like to know what so noted an alienist 
thinks of art aside from the artist, real or feigned. 
“Many prefer to think that only the types censured 
by Dr. Morris attain a real sanity,” says a London 
evening paper commenting on the subject, but add- 
ing as rather a bad aftermath of thought, “if one 
takes any other view of sanity than the acquiescence 
of the pig in its sty.” And here again is confusion 
of thought on the real issue. What is an artist? 
There is no reason for London and Chicago to 
argue and spill good ink over the matter if the one 
understands the artist as simply an insane species 
of the feathered biped and the other side accepts 
that valuation seriously. 


———— 





COMMENTING on Vladimir de Pachmann’s an- 
nounced retirement, and the statement in an Eng- 
lish paper that the pianist intended to live on his 
“enormous” fortune, Philip Hale says in a recent 
issue of the Boston Herald: 

Mr. de Pachmann will be sixty-five years old next month. 
He has surely earned the right to rest, although his inimi- 
table playing of Chopin's music has given pleasure to thou- 
sands during the last years. His fortune, however, is not 
enormous; neither is that of Mr. Paderewski. The latter 
has gained large sums by his concert tours, especially in 
this country, but he has lived like a prince—better than 
some of them—he has maintained a costly estate at Morges 
in Switzerland, and he has been most generous in contri- 
butions to Polish causes, charitable societies and needy in- 
dividuals. Mr. de Pachmann’s income, though large, has 
been smaller than Mr. Paderewski’s. Though he has led 
a singularly temperate life he had saved comparatively lit- 
tle until a few years ago, for he, too, was easily persuaded 
to part with money, and he gave large sums to his children, 
whose mother is now the wife of Maitre Labori. Mr. de 
Pachmann’s one weakness is his passion for precious 
stones. His collection is a valuable one. He used to have 
in a pocket while he played the piano a little box of beau- 
tiful gems and he would say that they aided him in pro- 
ducing the effects of color for which he is famous, 

Great pianists as a rule do not amass the very 
large fortunes acquired by successful opera 
singers, but some of the smiters of the ivories have 
tucked away comfortable reserve funds, and as a 
rule, are conservative spenders and excellent finan- 
cial managers. Liszt earned tremendous sums but 
gave them away and left hardly any money at his 
death. Rubinstein had some resources, but was by 
no means rich. It is difficult to think of any great 
contemporary pianist who is poor—a fact which 
speaks well for our times and seems to argue that 
the genius born to blush unseen no longer exists. 


a 
THERE is a musical festival in New York this 
summer, the festive spirit being brought about chief- 


ly through the fact that there are no concerts to 
cover. 
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“Gladys Goo Goo Eyes or Harold Husky.” 

Synopsis of preceding chapter: 

She laid down her copy of “Hew to Understand Music” 
and sighed contentedly. It had taken her nearly two 
weeks to get through the book and she had read many of 
the passages several times in succession to fix their exact 
meaning in her mind, for she was not musical. 

But she was pretty, oh, so pretty, and she had a superb 
And when one is oh, so pretty, and has a superb 
One’s face and 


figure. 
figure one does not have to be musical 
figure are harmony enough 

Gladys knew that full well, but she was not sure that 
Harold did. Harold measured six feet and one inch, had 
very broad shoulders, Grecian features and wore shapely 
cut clothes. In other words, he was oh, so handsome. 

At the moment Gladys laid her book Harold 
closed his with a bang and rose from the hammock in 
which he had spent nearly all his waking hours for a 
fortnight, pounding into his obstinate brain the contents 
of the volume in his hand. He tossed it into the bushes 
with a grunt of satisfaction. The book feil title upper- 
most and any passerby could have read on its cover: 
“How to Understand Music.” 

Harold, as the reader may have guessed, was not more 
musical than Gladys hero was not 
aware of it. A mischievous guest at the summer hotel 
had told Harold that Gladys was .an expert understander 
and lover of music and hated men who could not match 
her knowledge of and enthusiasm for the art. The same 
mischievous guest had told Gladys the same thing about 
Harold. Although he never had spoken & word te Gladys 
he was in love with her, dating from his first sight of the 
dainty, fluffy creature. And Gladys loved Harold as 
quickly. ; 


down 


but of course our 


(CONTINUATION. ) 


Gladys stepped gracefully down from the verandah. 
Harold walked slowly away from the hammock. The mis- 
chievous guest, whom we will call Wolfgang Amadeus 
Wanamaker, although his real name is Arthur F, Foster, 
strode rapidly in the direction of the fountain, toward 
which Gladys and Harold were converging. (If the truth 
must be told, the hotel had no fountain, but only a horse 
trough. Fictional privilege, however, permits the euphe- 
mistic license.—The Author.) 

Gladys, Harold and Wolfgang met, just as the hotel 
bus and its horse backed away from the fountain. 

“How are you, Harold?” inquired Wolfgang. 

“Hello, Fost—I mean, Wanamaker,” greeted Harold, 
without betraying his real feelings. 

“Oh, Miss Goo Goo Eyes,” spoke up Wolfgang, quickly, 
“I wish to have you meet my friend Mr. Harold Husky. 
I think you two have much in common. Sorry I have to 
hurry away, but I’m going back to town on the 11.22. 
Good-bye. Hope you enjoy your vacation.” And off he 
hastened. 

“I have been particularly anxious to make your acquain- 
tance,” began Harold. 

“Mr. Wanamaker has told me so much about you,” 
answered Gladys. 

“Isn't it warm today?” continued Harold. 

“Yes—it must be awfully hot in town,” ventured Gladys. 

“Do you care to go down to the beach?” 

“T was on my way there.” 

“So was I.” 

They walked to the beach together and sat in the sand. 

“Isn't the murmur of the waves delicious?” spoke 
Gladys after many moments of appreciative silence. 

“Just like the ‘Ocean’ symphony, by Mendelssohn.” 

Harold had been dreading to make the musical start 
and Gladys simply lacked the courage to do it. But now 
that the ice was broken, both felt easier though nervous 
And they were very, very cautious. 

“Do you think that a Neo-Romantic would have been 
as successful with a sea subject as Mendelssohn?” 

Harold pondered a moment. “Well, there’s Beethoven, 
for instance, with that symphonic poem of his ‘Ocean thou 
Mighty Monster.’” 

“I never thought of that,” admitted Gladys. 
beautiful work, isn’t it?” 

“Awfully pretty, but I think that the da capo might have 
been a bit more sonata, don’t you think?” 

“I beg your pardon?” Gladys grew cold behind one ear 
and hot behind the other. 

Harold's face set hard. “I say I think that the work is 
awfully pretty, but I think that the da capo might have 
been a bit more sonata,” he repeated, and held his breath. 


“It’s a 


ee 





Gladys laughed breathily. “Oh, 
‘stretto’ instead of ‘sonata.’” 
“Of course not. If I had meant ‘stretto’ I wouldn't have 


said ‘sonata,’ would I?” 


I thought you said 


“Of course not.” Gladys and Harold laughed long and 
uproariously. 

“Nevertheless, the terms are nearly synonymous, aren't 
they ?” 

“They are absolutely so to unmusical people, but you 
and I appreciate just such shades of difference, don’t we?” 

“Of course.” There was a pause. Then Gladys plunged 
on. “To me, the most striking example of the stretto is 
Rossini’s ‘Aida.’ ” 


It was Gladys who launched the shot. 


“That's what I was telling my brother the other day 
He's dreadfully unmusical. I love ‘Aida.’ 
conclusively the development of the nocturne from the 
earliest period to the adagio.” 

“It does, indeed. And yet, who but Wagner could have 
conceived such bel canto rhythm as there is in the second 
movement of “Tannhauser?’ ” 

“My favorite Wagner opera is ‘Fidelio.’ I dote on the 
part where the woodwind blows over the Rhine.” 

“It is beautiful,” admitted Gladys, glibly. “Wagner was 
a genius.” 

“Pobdr chap! To think that he had to starve to death. | 
can always picture his friend Mozart visiting him when 
poor Wagner lay on his deathbed, and saying to the doc 
tor: “Take off your hat; he’s a genius. ” 


It shows so 




















A Silhouette of Wagner and Liszt. 


(From the Melbourne Music and Dramatic News.) 





“Isn't it just pitiful to think of Wagner, blind and hun 
gry, writing his ‘Requiem’ as his life strength slowly ebbed 
away ?” 

“T never can think of it without a clutch at my heart. 
But how infinitely more sad is the spectacle of Richard 
Strauss selling the manuscript cf his ‘Erlking’ for only 
ten roubles.” 

“Francs, wasn't it?” 

“No, Strauss.” 

“I beg your pardon? 

“T say that I never can think without a pang about Rich- 
ard Strauss selling the manuscript of his ‘Erlking’ for only 
ten roubles.” 

“But I believe it was francs.” 

“And I'm equally certain it was Strauss.” 

“Of course it was Strauss, but it was francs.’ 

Harold wiped the perspiration from his forehead and 
out of his eyes. “I'm afraid 1 don't foilow you,” he 
gasped. “lI know that Strauss was a Frenchman, and there 
fore I am convinced that he must have received francs, 
which is French money, for his work. and not roubles 


which is German money.” 

Harold put away his handkerchief and smiled in joyful 
relief. “That's different. 
César Francks, the composer.” 

A bright red spot burned on either cheek of Gladys. Her 
eyes snapped fire. Harold felt his spine turn to jelly. 

(To be continued) 


I thought you were speaking of 


Another great musical novel, not published in serial form, 
and therefore not nearly so exciting as the thriller now 
running in this column, is by Harriette Russell Campbell. 
and from the press of Harpers. The work is entitled “Is 
It Enough?” A paper wrapper inclosing the book shows a 
picture of a tousled violin player standing and holding his 
how in a manner never before seen on sea or land. Seated, 


is a girl with eyes as large as locomotive headlights. She 


appears to be listening to the player with the fauity posi- 
tion and her expression is undeniably “soulful.” At the end 
of the novel, on page 264, Jean Kontze, the fiddler hero, 
says to his wife, Hild: “It is true, I love you, my little 
That is the 
rhe story presents a strange jumble 
of music, romance, and socialism, with music as the key- 


one, and you are a good wife. 
origin of the title. 


Is it enough?” 


note, but handled very gingerly by the author, who seems 
She has 
some strangely old-fashioned ideas on the subject of genius, 
which she likes to imagine as flourishing best in sordid 
surroundings, with its possessor careless of personal ap- 
pearance and born with an incurable dislike of the bath-tub 


to be wise enough to know her own limitations. 


\ genius who wears clean linen, keeps his nails manicured, 
and has no forelock falling picturesquely over his forehead, 
rarely is to be found in novels, especially when they are 
musical. “Is It Enough?” introduces its hero with this de 
scription: “He wore no tie, and his collar, even at a dis- 
tance, gave an impression of being anything but fresh.” A 
little later on one reads: “The day was hot, and the man’s 
face was wet and dirty, his hair matted on his forehead.” On 
the next page “he took off his hat and wiped his brow with 
a handkerchief so soiled that there was small choice be 
tween it and his face.” A few days after Jean meets the 
heroine he presents himself to her gaze wearing no collar, 
and in lieu of a collar-button the neck of his shirt was 
half-witted character 


named Mert, who lives in Beverly, Maine, is moved to ad 


fastened with a shoe-string.” A 
miration when he hears Jean play “a sonata by Tschaikow 
sky.” As the good Tschaikowsky never wrote a sonata for 
violin, Jean must have been taking advantage of poor Mert 

or perhaps of the author. At Beverly, Jean lives in an 

He refers to himself often 
as a genius and (as Wagner used to do) claims that the 


‘untidy and neglected room.” 


world owes him a living. Hild’s mother wishes her to 
marry Jean, but she refuses until she hears him play some 
Beethoven, unaccompanied, if you please. She rushes into 


his room and exclaims: “I will do all you say. I will be 
They are engaged and Jean goes to New York to 


look for work. 


good,” 
His habits do not improve in the great 
city. “He let his garments hang upon him until they would 
no longer keep out the cold. He wore the same blue tie, 
frayed and exposing its white cotton lining. His teeth 
and hair grew dingy through neglect, and his hands weve 
seldom more than half clean.” But his playing was mir 


iculous. He made an old lady “sense and thrill to things 
she would have repulsed had they come to her in so con 
crete a form as a thought.” He turned a room into a 
“palace of enchantment.” He impressed the author as a 


‘master of mystery.” His music led “on and on” and “up 


and up.” It raised Hild’s “heart and soul, far above the 


‘level of daily life.” It “promised unutterable things,” taught 


her to “desire the unattainable,’ the “sternness of ages 


was in its singing tones, it “spoke a word out of eternity, 


it bestowed “glimpses of the unseeable,” and “hints of the 


unknowable.” When Jean resorts to some figuring on the 


cost of high living, he does so on a “soiled envelope.” H 
misses the clean garments he used to have once a week in 
by the dozen because it is cheaper 


Maine. He buys eggs 


that way, and then he forgets where he has put them “un 
til the room begins to smell.” He throws them away, “but 


"1 


The room is all bed, and the bed is 


“never fresh,” for Jean “puts his feet on it.” 


the smell remains.” 
He searches 
in the top drawer of his bureau, turning over “piles of 
dirty collars, frayed ties,” etc. He finally finds his bank- 
book, which he examines and then “figures carefully on a 
slip of dirty paper.” Hild marries Jean, and unpacks th 
“untidy contents of his bag.” When Hild goes to him for 
an important conversation she finds him with “his mouth 
full” and during the talk he puts “a huge portion of bread 
and cheese between his teeth.” Je an composes a sym phe mM) 
After Hild 
returns to New York from an out-of-town visit, she finds 
She remarks kindly: “You 


Jean destroys the symphonic 


poem which has an “allegro” and a “scherzo.”’ 
Jean “shabby and unkempt.” 
ought to be tidier, Jean.” 

poem with the allegro and the scherzo and starts a new 
one. It is the way of genius. He tells Hild often that he 
is a genius. In a conversation at a musicale, Jean says that 
he thinks oratorio a finer form than Wagnerian opera, and 
furthermore believes development of the oratorio to be the 
music of the future. Hild and Jean have a disagreement 
and she leaves him, but remembers the hours she had 
spent “listening to the language beyond words” and so sh 
goes back to him. She finds him in a small room, “in one 
corner an unmade bed, supporting huddled clothes of al 


descriptions. Soiled linen lay at her feet.” Jean write 


a socialistic opera which is a success jut on page 67, when 
he is dining out, he “lays down his fork and wipes his 
mouth” before he interrupts someone who is speaking 
Wipes his mouth? At any 


rate, after reading the foregoing quotations, the reader wil! 


Our author must be mistaken 


have a keen appreciation of the title, “Is It Enough.” It 
seems to be more than enough, for Hild, at any rate 


nee 


Anton Door, the celebrated piano pedagogue of Vienna, 
celebrated his cighticth birthday not long ago. Leschetizky 


sent him a message reading Glad to note that you have 
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become of age. Wish you a long and successful career, 
lasting until you are an old man.” 
ners 
Mascagni says that his new opera, “Parisina,” will not 
permit of a portly prima donna heroine, but needs a young 
woman of twenty, slim, delicate, and fascinating. Do you 
see the consequences ? 
ene 
Incidentally, Mascagni’s method of composing “Parisina” 
was to submit his improvised melodies to his collaborator, 
o, who would invariably exlaim: “Well, very 
weil indeed. Do not change a single note.” Mascagni adds 
naively: “D’Annunzio does not know music, but he feels 


D’ Annunzi 


it in a strange manner.” 
American Musicians versus European. 
{from the New York Evening Post, April 28, 1933.] 

Che recent production of Walter Damrosch’s “Cyrano 
de Bergerac” has led an indignant critic in one of our 
weeklies, whose loyalty to things American exceed his 
discretion, to assert that this opera would have b-en an 
overwhelming success if its composer had only been a for- 


eigner, or ii it had but come before the Metropolitan’s 
audience with the prestige of a European production, Tu 
this was added a general wail that was once frequently 

ard in the land, to the effect that there is no hope for 
iny American composer or musician who has not got an 
unpronounceable foreign name, or been a favorite of kings 
and queens Che stamp of approval of Europe, it is as- 
erted, not only is essential to success, but gives an 
ephemeral success to foreign composers who are not on 


their merits entitled to it 
To all of this we would enter a general denial. Whatever 
truth there may have been in it at one time, there is vir 





illy none today. We now have in New York as dis- 
criminating a musical public as is to be found anywhere. 
it could in no wise be prevailed upon to slight an Ameri- 


in composer of merit, for it is ever in search of musical 
ities and is actually predisposed to favor home talent. 
Ample proof of this is seen in the success of MacDowell. 


His music made its way here into the affections of all mn- 
ic lovers before it found favor in foreign concert halls; 
and so did the work of Parker and Chadwick 

4s a matter of fact, the American opera composer gets 


a hearing a little easier than a foreigner, as instanced by 


the performance of the work of a young Boston musician, 
whose several productions have wholly failed to interest 
the public \s for “Cyrano,” the librettist, Mr. Hender- 
son, has himself written of it that “it is not at all likely 
that any one will fall into the error of believing that Mr. 
Damrosch has added a masterpiece to the gallery of oper- 
atic creations.” Unfortunately, the American public de- 
nands masterpieces, from whatever source they may come. 

Let wu uppose, however, that “Cyrano” had had the 
pathos, the charm, the originality, the dramatic power and 
force of “Madama Butterfly.” Here was an opera, first 
produced as if it were an operetta, by an American opera 
company, which gave it week after week in a New York 


theater, and then toured the country with it. Does any 
believe that this success was due to its Italian origin? 


W it Puccini's name that achieved the operatic miracle 

velling the Metropolitan to take it up after it had 
had a theatrical success, and to give to its interpretation 
three such artists as Scotti, Farrar and Caruso? No, it 


was a masterpiece and it would, therefore, have had the 
ume career had it been written by a Damrosch or a 
Parker or a Converse Its popularity grows year by 
ear; it is mvariably given before crowded houses, and it 
uch a fixture in operatic repertory as any me dern 
{ hat can be named Finally, if things American 
were tabooed, would not its American plot have hurt it? 
Coming to the performers, is it not true that some for- 
eign artists who have come here with great reputations 
have fallen absolutely flat Is not the Metropolitan Opera 
House known as the graveyard of foreign reputations? 
We could cite one artist at the opera, and two on the 
neert stage this winter, whose preliminary flourish of 
trumpets availed them not at all. On the other hand, 
artists like Ysaye, Kreisler and Madame Culp succeed im- 


iately because of their superb art and for no other 
ASO On the other side of the Atlantic the discrim- 
ry iracter of American musical judgment is clear- 


enced by the eagerness of foreigners to play and 
this country There are amusing cases on record 

ingers who have appeared at the Metropolitan, and, 
after one or two performances, were found wanting, and 
allowed to go, billing themselves in large letters abroad 
‘ m the Metropolitan Opera House in New York.” 
In the field of chamber music the Kneisel Quartet made 
its way to the front, not because its members had great 
foreign reputations or because they were foreign born, but 
because their work speedily won them international fam* 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and Maud Powell would, we 
think, hardly credit their success here to their having 
studied abroad; and who can deny that a patriotic feeling 
and an American pride in their achievements have tre- 
mendously helped Lillian Nordica, Emma Eames and Ger- 
? They succeeded because they were great 


uldine Farrar 








singers, and would have done so had each borne a name 
ending in “ski” or “ini.” It is merely a question whether 
the musical merit and ability are there; if they are, suc- 
cess is certain. Moreover, it will not be long before art- 
ists wholly trained-on this side of the ocean will ach-eve 
first class reputations at home before ever crossing the 


Atlantic. 


\ f CINCINNATI f] 


9 The Westmoreland, Mason Street, Mt. Auburn, 
"Phone, Avon 2923 R, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 4, 1913. 


Beginning with the second week of its season at the 
Orpheum Roof Garden, the summer organization of the 
Symphony Orchestra finds itself well placed and growing 
nightly in popularity. Julius Sturm, the principal cellist, 
will be the soloist at tonight's concert. The programs as 
announced for this week are much lighter in character and 
slightly shortened in comparison with those of the first 
week, A Strauss waltz, Herbert's Fantasy on Themes 
from “The Wizard of the Nile,” selections from “Trova- 
tore,” melodies from “Tales of Hoffmann” and Litolff’s 
overture “Robespierre” are among the selections to be 
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given tonight. Elsa Marshall Cox, favorably known lo- 
cally as a soprano soloist of ability, was the vocalist ap- 
pearing with the orchestra this week. Her first appear- 
ance was on the Wagner program, which constituted the 
second part of the Tuesday night schedule. She also ap- 
peared as the soloist Friday night. Mrs. Cox sang Elsa’s 
Dream from “Lohengrin.” An appropriate program was 
arranged for today, Friday, July 4, and preparations made 
for an unusually large audience. The Orpheum roof fur- 
nishes a fine vantage point from where the various pyro- 
technical displays all over the city can be seen, and Mr. 
Leps arranged an ultra-popular program. Mrs. Elsa Mar- 
shall Cox again was the soloist and the instrumental fea- 
ture was Herbert’s “American Fantasy,” with which the 
program closed. August Rodemann, principal flutist, ap- 
peared as the soloist Friday night. 
nner 
The following programs were given at the popular con- 
certs on the Orpheum roof with fifty members of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Wassili Leps conductor: 
SUNDAY, JUNE 20. 


Overture, La Gazza Ladra....... ced enese ces cceasemeae Rossini 
Valse de concert, Wiener Blut....... sonnceessecbhacacce © Cee 
Fantasy on Themes from The Wizard of the Nile........ Herbert 
Overture, Robespierre ....... sekatiea Reaumeihtaneiaes ah itl Litolf 
Selections from I) Trovatore EWnevndschevesseeeuuee .... Verdi 
March from Queen of Shebs.....- cc ccscscsenccueeccpecss Gounod 
Ovetthre, Dep Wheke sic vices cde tenn dca eaves Mendelssohn 
Cello solo. 
Julius Sturm, 
Melodies from Tales of Hoffmann ‘ kectecetsaviuy Offenbach 
MONDAY, JUNE 30. 
Overture, La Dame Blanche: i. .... 52... cee c ccs ecesnsatees Boildieu 
Flute solo. 
August Rodemarn. . 

Pivet: WBagaPes vo os ccscunitacs oaks +csbeiarganeiekuceguenad Liszt 
Carewtun, DOD 6.0 cine iin cgnck sdebees thes Gebecebbaceseedan Herold 





Valse de Concert, Artigte’ Life.o....cccsscccceccscvevesvvce® Strauss 
Saeeee,.. HOU TUN oan sick s vin cnccccpovdascibeteess ces Rossini 
CDugeteee, . BEMIS ass nnn hae < 6000s ccevbavodsalece ees 2. Auber 
MOP so ek civabectsenickhdnh bale diecaascsabvabedakeneebh Schubert 
Vhree dances from Henry VIII..........-.---seeceeeeeeees German 


Morris Vance. 
Shepherd’s Vance. 
Torch Dance. 





TUESDAY, JULY 1. 
Soloist, Elsa Marshall Cox, soprano. 


Cam: TNOIIO: as cap 5d Khoeh hodeee his bencnecesennst exe Flotow 

Intermezzo and Aragonaise from Dances of the Pyrenees. .Heckscher 

In Foreign Lands—Germany, Italy, Hungary.......... Moszkowski 
Wacner Proceam. 

REED, RR bs radaw cunwecacas Seeewanscbscodewcwnes be Wagner 
Song, To the Evening Star, from Tannhduser.............. Wagner 
Trombone solo, Karl Kohlmann. 

Venusberg Music, Tannhduser ...............-ccececcecesvess Wagner 
Gesang der Rheintochter aus Gétterdimmerung............ Wagner 
Hise’s Dretm, from Lohengrin. . oo... cccvecccccccccccncess Wagner 


Elsa Marshall Cox. 
Verwandlung Music and Finale from Act I from Parsifal..Wagner 





WEDNESDAY, JULY 2. 


Qvereeed, CRC o ccnwicndoknbee ccccbdosves bescracdetes Beethoven 
Romie BONG ccc sccsccdskadcsecccsendeswcsbucebcéteass Mendelssohn 
ha Pete Cine: Md... hci ce nadccedvsecesdcetdstdsessc Lacombe 


The Bullfighters. 
Under the Balcony. 
in the Arena. 


Bowsin  TAPOMN ios ss scikc cen okies sss odin) s Koddewoccnves Massenet 
RE GG TN ees a6 bh etasicsdniria svat bepace bea Anbere se cae Gillet 
PN, SIER 6 ak ond cirences ea io ccantedkscobdehbls bean Delibes 
PN a oy kaa x Fo ahivak Fe Cake bude Ua VS eebbkw Glade bewkas Saint-Saéns 
Cea: FD. nei wenden nnesc chtespicentecseeesaccean Massenet 
SN iiss Kank odeeiccuntbies sacekeascdbcatncaniccsdetard Durand 
I, TN. oo g ng cakes’ vce gud bidhare b65U0s FUReWeenbe Thomas 
RE boa e bie el ee hike ocrekdbolesitccercebekwabenawewee Bizet 
THURSDAY, JULY 3. 

Overture, Magic FIG. 6 ccccéccteweccccetcicds enhaetsekwun Mozart 
Velen Ge Comenet, Gomis Te Dhahe o oon c ockids condbececcccucs Strauss 
a 55 ok ie ok UE UO doa ta hp ein dbeush 62ddoehe vise Liszt 
Cantera, Girmiens a6 TeGebe isin co iiic kc cca ccscncctincescd Glinka 
BORE GRO vsik bbd's cicescdscbheds cocccdeisubeene Rubinstein 
Caprice on Spanish themes (Alboranda, Variazioni, Scene 

e canto Gitano, Fandango asturiano).......... Rimsky-Korsakoff 
CN 5 vad c da baunatiddenwebsss s decckcabaah oe Tschaikowsky 
SMe INOUE: CaS ee asdorndhakbesos vades dheuwesud Tschaikowsky 
DOD 6 ack Suet hbnias cddbee dteaunvdeeses Tschaikoweky 





FRIDAY, JULY 4. 
Soloist, Elsa Marshall Cox, soprano. 


Overture Jubilee, ending with America...................5. Weber 
Vanie. Ge Cm eee Ns os kc dake bn inctewiccsnncccerces Strauss 
March, With Pomp and Circumstance...................005- Elgar 
URTTO, BRES su cca baled nso bbeke 00s beadinscugees Tschaikowsky 
Introducing: The Marsaillaise and the Russian National Anthem. 
Second Hungarian Rhapsodie. ................ccceccccceccccces Liszt 
PO TI akc ii eedncd ved tiscveck® elebtioxes Wagner 
Fantasie, Aida .......... Pi ROWE CU KS 4000 Chbewe ined canbnede oe Verdi 
Micaela’s Arie ......... okne baud hh bude s bcvee veckiceumessebaces Bizet 
Elsa Marshall Cox, 
RT PUN iia a casei ive vind vase vateds vaceexciviees Herbert 


Marching Through Georgia, Way Down Upon the Suwanee 
River, The Girl I Left Behind, Dixie Land, Star-Spangled 


Banner. 
SATURDAY, JULY 5. 
Crertarn, Fact Wik. Teh aia cncves ceed ccscenccdibevoscecs Suppe 
Intermezzo from Jewels of the Madonna.............. Wolff-Ferrari 
PGE, TONE © Seiddinvovwice vias vckesieyccts stkab ose Godard 
RM FI 5a an inch ecereb kis Vensnboececcawicopianccawen Strauss 
I THE as 5's ik cca tinnvnnsskbsicand vinden stubdcdae Brahms 
SPOON, COIR i.e vsiceescacesesaedal's dads vicesdeasa Rossini 
DOT 0 dig kh cn cvdeniakid ae tecancdcads cbbddebasccaciens Dvorak 
Valse de Concert, Wine, Women and Song............... Strauss 
Mave thom: Wabes be. Tip tind iis cc. ick. cb dethnccciniccck Herbert 
Sven. 36: Fr Tea iis oni vais cde Svccban cdc sctace Adam 
BUURD WOU TN isos 8 6 aie dnc 0k ic e6bdd onckeanca Wagner 
Violin solo, Mr. Heermann. 
My DOE acc icinas ooeet 60bg ein cobs kc vedeowknce «cue Tschaikowsky 
nee 


Mrs. Wassili Leps and daughter, of Philadelphia, have 
arrived in Cincinnati to join Mr. Leps, who is conducting 
the popular season for the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra at the Orpheum Roof Garden. Mr. Leps has estab- 
lished himself at the Alms Hotel, where his family will 
reside during the summer engagement. 

Jessm Parton Tyree. 





Goodson Presents Bouquet to Melba. 

At a reception given to Madame Melba on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, June 24, by the Three Arts Club in London, 
which has now become quite a feature in the musical, 
literary and dramatic life of that city, the famous diva 
was presented with a beautiful bouquet of pink roses by 
the famous pianist, Katharine Goodson, in the name of the 
club. There was a aistinguished gathering representative 
of the three arts, and at the end of the reception Madame 
Melba, who is an associate member of the club, made a 
short and gracious speech in thanks for her warm welcome. 





Umberto Sorrentino’s Activities. 

Umberto Sorrentino, the young Italian grand opera 
tenor, has been busy making Kinetofone records for the 
Edison Company. July 1 he left for a month's vacation 
in and around Bridgeport, Conn. August 2 he sails for 
Europe and September 16 returns to the metropolis. He 
then sings in New England, followed by New York ap- 
pearances, chief of which is an appearance as soloist for 
the Rubinstein Club. 
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Friends in this city have received announcement of the 
marriage of the Boston singer, Anna Miller Wood, to 
Frederic Hall Harvey, of Galt, Cal., which ceremony took 
place at All Souls’ Church, in Berkeley, Cal. The bride's 
brother, Willard Wood, gave her in marriage. Mary Pierce 
was her only attendant and Murray Warner, of Shanghai, 
China, acted as best man. Both Mr. Harvey and Mr 
Warner are graduates of Tech class of 1893. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey will make their home at Galt, after an ex. 
tended trip to Alaska and British Columbia, 

nenre”e 

In connection with the engagement of Alfred Holy, of 
Vienna, as first harpist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
interesting to know that the death of Mr. 
Schuecker, the management of the Boston Symphony has 
some coming from 


July s, 


it is since 
had over 200 applications for the place, 
is far West as San Francisco and as far East as Bucharest. 
Rome and St. Petersburg also had candidates for the posi 
tion. 
nee 

“Pop” concerts concluded their most 
“Patriotic 


The Symphony Hall 
successful season on July 3 with an appropriate 
Night.” 
Night” 


The other special night of the week was “Italian 
on June 30. 

nee 
Otto Urack, assistant conductor of the Boston Symphony 
the young violinist, furnished 


benefit 


Orchestra, and Irma Seydel, 
the following program at the concert given on 
board the Friedrich der Grosse, June 14, two nights before 
she docked at Bremen: Overture to “Tannhauser”; second 
and third movements Bruch G minor violin concerto; “Wo- 
tan’s Farewell” and “Magic Fire” music from ‘“Walkire” ; 
“Nacht,” Otto Urack; Brahms’ Hungarian 
and 8; waltz, “Acceleration,” Johann Strauss. 
BLANCHE FREEDMAN, 


violin sok Ss, 


Dances, No. 7 





Albert Lindquest’s Many Engagements. 
Albert Lirdquest, the brilliant young American tenor, 
who appear this coming season under the exclusive 
management of Gertrude V. O'Hanlon, of Chicago, entered 
a musical career two and one-half years ago when Alessan 
dro Bonci, the famous Italian tenor, heard Mr. Lindquest 
sing with a group of college boys at the University of Chi- 
cago, where he was a student in his sophomore year, and 
where Mr. Bonci was giving a song recital. 
the young singer to study immediately and enter the career 
of a grand opera tenor. 

Following the great tenor’s advice, Mr 
up the university course, and is now considered one of the 
coming American tenors. He already has filled four en- 
gagements with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, and 
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was given the leading tenor role in the pageant of “Dark- 
ness and Light” at the Auditorium Theater, Chicago, 
where he sang the part of the missionary for five weeks 
with a large orchestra under the direction of Harrison 
Wild. Mr. Lindquest has also been engaged for next sea- 
son at Sinai Temple, Chicago, under the direction of Ar- 
thur Dunham, and the young tenor was also offered the 





ALBERT LINDQUEST, 
Tenor 


post as one of the leading tenors of the Ravinia Park 
grand opera season, but on account of some summer en 
gagements already made, he was compelled to decline, but 
probably will be heard at the park next year. 

Gertrude V. O'Hanlon has reported several important 
engagements for this young artist, whose dates will appear 
in a later issue of this paper. 





Olitzka to Sing with Canadian Opera Company. 

Rosa Olitzka, the Russian contralto, is to sing with the 
Canadian Grand Opera Company this coming season. 
Madame Olitzka will appear in the roles of Ortrud 

Lohengrin”), La Cieca and Laura (“Gioconda”), Dalila 
(“Samson and Dalila’), Azucena (“Trovatore”), Amneris 
(“Aida”), Fides (“Prophéte”), and Orfeo (“Orfeo and 
Eurydice’). This will cover a period of eighteen weeks. 
The remaining time Madame Olitzka is free to devote to 
concert work. 

Already she is engaged for a festival concert at Boston, 
August 18. Among several other important engagements 
is a probable appearance at the Ocean Grove (N. J.) fes- 


tival, August 10. 





Dr. Lloyd, of London, says Caruso’s very bones are mu- 
sical. Those 2,000 “ 
States are musical also, 


bones” a night he received in the United 
Houston Post. 


Haggerty-Snell’s Studio Recital. 

An appreciative audience listened to the well rendered 
program, furnished by Charles Norton Hunt, baritone, as- 
sisted cf Matibelle French, reader, and Winnie Davis 
Hardin, pianist, in Ida Haggerty-Snell’s studio, 210 West 
1o7th street, New York, last 

Mr. Hunt has studied only six months, 
taste and skill 


Thursday evening, July 3 

but he sang with 
that satisfied even his most hopefu! friends 
His voice is rich and sympathetic, full of pathos, without a 
harsh note in the whole compass, which is nearly three oc- 


taves. In graphic interpretation and distinct enunciation, 
Mr. Hunt 
credit on 
Snell. 


Matibelle French sustained her reputation 


reflects the 
Madame 


excels also, all of which greatest 


the method of his teacher, Haggerty 


In her read 


ing she is temperamental and artistic, and showed wonder 
ful capability in her “Annabel Lee.” She was most happy 
in changing from grave to comic, as was proved in her 


“Smith's Tongue-tied Boy.” 


Winnie Davis Hardin captivated her audience in the 


rendition of her piano selections. She has pewer and grac« 


and makes the piano a living creature that eloquently tells 


its joys or sorrows. Miss Hardin disclosed a technic, tem 
perament and ability which have reached a stage of rare 
excellence. She is director of Missouri Christian College, 
Camden, Mo. 

Madame Haggerty-Snell’s musicales are always happy 
events. She is, first of all, a splendid teacher, next an en 


tertainer of unique ability and her Southern hospitality pos 


sesses one with an interest that makes him feel that the en 


tertainment is partly his own 





The program follows: 
Vuecal solog 
The Perfect Day lacobe-] 
When Love Is Done M 
Dreams of Long Ago Ca 
Mr Hunt 
Reading— 

My Ship's at Sea W x 
Dorothy's Muan’ts W 
Miss French 
Piano solo, Polonaise in A flat Chopin 
Miss Hardin 

Vocal solos— 
I Hear You Calling Me Mars! 
rhe Rosary Nev 
Absent . Metcalf 
Mr. t 
Reading— 
Anabel Lee : Poe 
Smith's Tonguetied Boy 
Miss 
Piano solo, Valse in EF, o Mosskhowah 
vl H 
Vocal soloe— 
Good-bye, Sweet Day 
O Promise Me 
{ iH 
Hul Trio Booking 
The two juvenile pianists, Helen and Constance Huls 
mann, and Marie Hulsmann, soprano, are booking engage 


ments as 2 trio and separately for the leading musical or 
ganizations of the country. 
“I understand she sings?” 
“Yes, but in spite of that she retains her popularity 
Detroit Free Press 





ELDRIDGE 


Cynthia—Dorothy and Gladys are going to sing a solo oi 
now 
CLARA TIPPETT Mrs. Gay—Why, how can they sing a solo? ALIGE 
TEACHER OF SINGING Cynthia—Oh, Gladys has no voice—Woman’s Home  PIAN 
132 Pleree Bullding . ' ° Beston Mass. Companion. Address: RICHARD NEWMAN, 


, Steinert Hall. Boston, Mass 








ELIZABETH CUNNINGHA 


ROOM 10, 177 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


Avaliable for Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


SOPRANO 
Formerly of Boston Opera Co. 





STEPHEN S. TOWNSEND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
6 Newbery St., Boston 


BARITONE SOLOIST 
Lang Studios: 


Mme, de BERG-LOFGREN 


Teacher of Volos “Garcia Method.” Recital, Oratorio and Opera 


t@ The Faelten Course 


embraces every detwsil of modern pieniem, 
both in techaic end in theory. Faelten Piane 
forte Scheel, Carl Faeltes, Director, 30 











Address 70 Westiand Avenue. Boston Tel. 2863 @ Bact Bay Huatington Avenue, Boston 
SOPRANO CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIGLINIST 
458 Cumberiand Ave. Portiand, Me. | Residence Studie: 79 Gainsboro St. Phone 3829 W-B. 8 








HULTMAN-McQUAID SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


442-443-444 DAY BUILDING, WORCESTER, MASS. 
(Mr. Bultman’s Boston Studio 616 Huntington Chambers) 


DARA, HULTEAN, Pee RARCARITS NeQUAD, WPL ROBERT MOROSINI, Vocal 


JOHUN NORMAND, Celle 


FOX-BUONAMICI 


SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS 
JUNE Sth 
meg Hall, Boston 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE PLAYIN 








«« ANTHONY 


KATHERINE LINCOLN 


SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
Summer Course Beginning 
July 1-Tuesdays and F Fridays 
Write hee ees 
Pierce Buliding Boston 





PIANIST 


STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 


ama TOPPING fs 








‘it HUBBARD 


Vocal 
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INWATERMA 


a STUDIO: New Century Building 


BARITONE 
Oratorio, Recital 
and Opera 
Teacher of Singing 
177 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
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Chicago, Ill., July 6, 1913 
ize] Raymond, pianist and pupil of Georgia Kober, will 
following program next Tuesday evening, July 8, 
reception to be given by the Sherwoed Music School 

the studi of the chool 

novement) parka Grieg 
P Debussy 
I peeves Chopin 
| MacDowell 
.. Sinding 
Felix Borowsk 


Tha .. » Massenet 


Poldini 

Chaminade 

Wieniawski 

- Dawes 

lotios ver 
Herbert Kirschner 

° Saint-Saéns 

Cake Saint-Saéns 


Raymond and Miss Kober 
nzeme 
rude V. O'Hanlon was, during the week, in St 
Mi where she booked several of her musical at- 
for the coming season 
nne 
ram given by the Playgoers Club, of Chicago, 


6 and 17, Mr. and Mrs, Frederik Frederiksen, 
nist and pianist, rendered the Grieg Sonata No. 3 in C 


minor econd and third movement Mr. Frederiksen 
layed the Elegie” by Sauret and Brahms’ Hungarian 
lance Both met with their customary success 
nee 
e Kidam pianist, won another big success when 
ng fore the Indiana State Teachers’ Association 
farion, Ind., last week. The critics were unanimous in 


Following are the verdicts of two of the 
prominent papers in that locality: 


big men of the program was the pianist, Eidam 


H . the piar was & irvel to every one and it is a saf 


BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


N. CLARK ST. AND CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO 
Mr. Kenneth M. BRADLEY, Director 

































SUMMER NORMAL—June 23 to July 26, 1913 
Classes in Techaic, Bar Training. Nar- 
mony. Teaching Material and Methods. 
Musical History. interpreta nal- 

ysis. Round Tables. WEEKLY RE- 
tiraLs AND LECTURES, 

Spsolal Courses in Expression, Dramatic Art, 
MUSIC, Languages, Public School Music 
Conducted by an unsurpassed feoulty Including: 
Mme. Julie Rive’-King Mr. Harold you Miokwitz 

Mr. Guy Herbert Woodard Mr. Emil LeCierg 

Mr. Frank 8. Webster Mme. <r Wegener 
Wiss May Julia Riley Wr. Erne T 

Miss Eleanor Smith Miss heclelde 6. Lewis 
Mr. Edgar A. Reisen Mir. Edward Dvorak 





Students wishing to engage private lessons with any of 
the abo ve named Artists, should make application in advance. 

rhe sh Temple Conservatory announces that MISS 
GRACI "St EWART POTTER, who has spent five years in 
kurope with Leschetizy and Busoni and has met with tri- 
mphant success in her recent Concert experience, will re- 
turn to America in May and will accept a limited number of 
students For catalog and special literature address: 





Mr. Epwaro Scuwenxer, Registrar. 





WORKS OF 


ELEANOR EVEREST FREER 


Pronounced by authorities as the very best recent contributions to 
modern musical literature. Published by 
WILLIAM A. KAUN MUSIC CO., 90 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
WILLIS MUSIC CO.. 137 W. Pourth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CHURCH, PAXSON & CO., 1367 Broadway, New York. 
CLAYTON P. SUMMY CO., jo4 E. VanBuren St., Chicago, I. 


unite STEVENSON <2 253"° 
CELENE LOVELAND Px 


1354 East 63rd Street - Chicago 
"Phone Hyde Park 3332 











assertion that his superior has néver been heard in this city. Mr. 
EKidam is a success as a pianist for the simple reason that his 
ability is natural, not acquired. He proved this time and again 
and throughout the evening he appeared at perfect ease. The 
rhapsodie (Dohnanyi) was beautiful, but did not serve to show the 
artist to the best advantage, so that it remained for him to execute 
the octave etude (Sauer) which showed him to be the artist he 
really is. For his second group Mr. Eidam played a valse, noc- 
turne, and the polonaise (A flat) by Chopin. Mr. Eidam displayed 
rare execution and technic and played with the temperament of the 
true artist—The Marion Daily Chronicle. 





Clarence Kidam in two groups .of solos displayed a brilliant 
technic and a style of playing which aroused the enthusiasm of 
his hearers. His numbers were given in a most musicianly manner. 
—Marion Leader Tribune. 

nar 

James Sheehan and Guy Hardy, of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, have returned this week after an enjoy- 
able holiday in the Bermudas. 

meme 

Manager Ernest L. Briggs will leave the end of the week 
for New York City and the East. 

nRne 

Word has been received from Carolyn L, Willard from 
Union City, Mich., where she will teach during the sum- 
mer months, to the effect that she has been entertaining 
some of her Chicago friends. Miss Willard has already 
started with her class and says she has “all earnest stu- 
dents.” 

an 

Leon Sametini, who has rapidly acquired a reputation as 
one.of the most popular violinists in Chicago, will give a 
series of concerts during the coming season. Since this 
young artist’s great success as a soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, his services. have been in active de- 
mand for concerts ahd recitals before various musical 
clubs, and Manager Ziegfeld already has accepted a number 
of these engagements. At Sametini’s first appearance in 
Chicago in Orchestra Hall, with Madame Schumann-Heink 
and Carolina White, he gained no less favor. At Orches- 
tra Hall again he created a furore by his playing of the 
Brahms concerto with Frederick Stock and the orchestra. 
Later at the Auditorium he played the Wieniawski con- 
certo in D minor and again the Mendelssohn E minor con- 
certo, the Saint-Saéns Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, 
with Cleofonte Campanini and the Grand Opera orchestra 
organization, 

nmre 

Marion Green has been engaged by Gertrude V. O’Han- 
lon as baritone with her Metropolitan Operatic Quartet. 

nnre 

Howard Shelley, press representative both in Philadel- 
phia and on the road for the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, will leave for Europe next Saturday. Mr. Shelley 
will be back after a few weeks spent among his friends in 
Paris and London. 

nere 

Walter Spry and Mrs. Spry left last Monday evening, 
June 30, for Lake Crystal, Mich., where they will enjoy 
their summer vacation. 


mene 


Saturday morning, July 5, the American Conservatory 
of Music presented Edna Cookingham, pianist, and Charles 
La Berge, baritone, in the following program at Kimball 


Hall: 


Sonata, op. 57 és . . aavteoks xen Beethoven 
Miss Cookingham 
I Am Thy Harp....... 2hGscaneannee a eee Woodman 
Love Is a Bubble..... kn tw aweeeun bude os canbe aaeeeens Allitsen 
Mrem Monte Pincled  .ocisciccensosesavece ; vscosneuwes Grieg 
I Am a Roamer Bold........... _.. Mendelssohn 
Mr. La eres. 
Waldesrauschen (Forest Murmurings)...... ons sa'kee denna Liszt 
DeGTRO.. 0.0 n0ce cadence 0468s bsddeepeesendnaee reddy gundicaee D’ Albert 
Miss Cookingham. a 
Droop Not Young Lover.......... aie hs ig ten Chie a ‘Handel 
The Asra ..... hates , enenehes ... «Rubinstein 
Greek Love Sees. npn anne > Gunes adet 3400s 
The Double ... te histns id eg OKs ¢ SaeN ae Schubert 
Mr. La Berge. 
Fiedermaus Woleer’ . sf. ic cicte cs oun cule Qeaweesstsees Strauss-Schuett 


Miss Cookingham. 
nae 
Cleofonte Campanini has signed a three years’ contract 
with Cyrene van Gordan, an American contralto. Miss 
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Veteo Prodectes! Sous Recitals 


Thomas N. MAC BURNEY === 





Mr. and Mrs. Herman DEVRIES ) Sateen ees 


Mrs. Mercedes Devries-Schmit, Secretary and Registrar, 518-528 Fine Arts 





MISS O'HANLON 


PRESENTS 
PETERSON Edna Gunnar 
PIANIST 
(Mason & Hamlin Used Exclusively) 


GANNON Rose Lutiger 
CONTRALTO 

BORROFF albert 
BASSO 


Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Quartette 


Exolusive Management: GERTRUDE V. O'HANLON 


CABLE BLDG., CHICAGO 




















van Gordan is now preparing several roles which she will 
sing during the coming season with the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. She was born in Cincinnati and received 
a large part of her musical training there; therefore she is 
an American singer. 


The following article, signed by Leslie Grossmith, a 
resident musician, will enlighten some of the readers of 
Tue Musicat Courter on the origin and growth of rag 
time: 

{ notice quite a lot of comment on rag-time and other dance 
rhythms lately, but none seem to give it its proper significance 
I would like to give my view, which is formed from mere observa- 
tion rather than technical exactitudes. I have been fortunate enough 
to see and hear the native dance and music performed by the 
aboriginees of white, red, black and yellow races in their own 
countries. Every race has its own primitive dance and music from 
which the science has developed to its present day attainments. 
it seems the further we wander from the original primitive laws to 
convey modern ideas and requirements, the nearer we are obliged 
to return to the native element in order to find out where we are. 

In the whole history of man no race seems to have existed 
without its inseparable dance and music which forms so important 
a part of its constitution, Natural music, in fact, almost every- 
thing that is natural, comes from the peasantry. 

America has an abundance of natural and primitive music and 
dances derived from the red and black races of the country. The 
influx to this country from all parts of the world of peasantry 
bas caused a sort of new white race to come into existence, primi- 
tive in art, to a great extent, though not primitive in the same 
sense as the colored aborigines. 

The nyusical scientists and artists are practically not required in 
a new country until industry is well established and cultivation 
advances, 

The laws of nature compel this new race to give vent to its 
feelings. Development of dance and music is inadvertible. Har- 
mony, which the primitive native has never heard, will naturally 
be used; in fact, modern harmony (modern to the peasants) will be 
employed. In this music will be refi d the ch of the peo- 
ple to which it belongs and by whom it has been brought into 
existence. With what can you describe the easy going, jolly nature 
of the American peasant. 

Ragtime, ‘turkey trot and other dance rhythms is the only answer. 
Kew things are given to the world and remain there without a 
psychological reason. 

In my opinion, rag-time is not a mere invention. It is an in- 
dispensible growth, which serves its own purpose among the people, 
taking its place in the history of primitive and peasantry music. 

nane 


Mary Ann Kaufmann, soprano, and Marion Green, basso, 
gave a joint recital last Monday evening, June 30, at the 
Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, under the auspices of the 
University of Chicago. Both artists won much applause 
for the excellent renditions of their selections. 

nue 


Last Saturday morning, July 5, the American Conserva- 
tory of Music presented Edna Cookingham, pianist, and 
Charles La Berge, baritone, in a joint recital at Kimball 
Hall. Rene Devries, 
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WALTER SCOTT 


-- Teacher and Coach 


ipo SEASON WITH LESCHETIZKY SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 


Vienna address: Severin Schreiber gasse 25/4 Vienna XVIII 
on Turkenschanz Park 


Home address : Canton Jct.. Mass., U. S. A. 








New Series of Concerts for Chicago 

Ernest L. Briggs, manager of the Briggs Musical Bu- 
reau of Chicago, IIL, is unusually busy for this season of 
the year, preparing engagements for the fall. Mr. Briggs 
expects to be in New York July 14 to 16, and in Boston, 
from July 17 to 19, for the purpose of completing arrange- 
ments for the Briggs course in Chicago, which will be aug- 
mented by additional engagements in the Central West for 
the artists who are to appear in the Chicago series This 
series will be given at the Fine Arts Theater principally on 
Sunday afternoons. 

Raymon Blanchart, baritone of the Boston Grand Opera 
Company; Jennie Dufau, soprano of the 
Opera Company ; Berat, Mabel 
Alice Eversmen of the Chicago company 
appear in this series, The 


Chicago Grand 
Riegelman and 
also plan to 


Madame 


Briggs Bureau announces on 
its list for the coming season, Raymon Blanchart and Dr. 
Lulek, baritones; Jenny Dufau, Mabel Highsmith, so 
pranos; Madame Olitzka (by arrangement with R. E 
Johnston), contralto; Sametini, violinist; Rudolph Reuter, 

Butkiewicz, Russian dancer; John Hoffman, 
the University Trio; Jacobs String Quartet, and 


pianist ; 
tenor; 
others. 

The Briggs Bureau has grown rapidly during the past 
Through Ernest L. Briggs’s untiring efforts while 
connected with the Chicago Evening Post, this bureau has 


season. 


gained considerable fame 

The 
Foerster. 
before he 


Hamlin and Anton 
Mr. Briggs worked for these artists some time 
decided to the Steinway Hall 
Building. In May the bureau moved to new and larger 
quarters in the and during the past six 
months the staff has been Edith Barnes, for- 
sen Greet Players, 


first two artists were George 


open offices in 


same building, 
increased, 
merly of the original company of the 
is in charge of the courses which the bureau installs as 
local managers wherever clubs have not sufficient funds to 
secure the artists required; she also attends to the book- 
ings for women’s clubs. Leon 
perience throughout the Central West in booking musical 
artists, and who has managed courses in Iowa, Nebraska, 
Indiana and other States in the Central West, is to handle 
the Chicago recitals; he will also do some of the road 
work. For the most part the field work will be done by 
Mr. Briggs himself. 

The bureau is now running summer courses, the first of 
which begins next week in Oconomowoc, Wis., introducing 
artists in three concerts. The International Artists’ 
headed by Van Vliet, cellist, and Butkiewicz, 
with Edithe Roberts, soprano, and Lena 


Munroe, who has had ex- 


six 
Company, 
Russian dancer, 


Palmer, pianist, has just finished a successful two weeks 
in Cincinnati. 
Arrangements are now being made to increase the 


three branches of the business—the arrangement of tours 
with musical clubs and local managers, the Chicago local 
recital course, and the courses managed directly by the 
bureau for local clubs. The office in Chicago also arranges 
church and choir positions for musical artists, secures po- 
sitions for teachers and books musical artists for engage- 


rnest L. Briggs 


MANAGER 


BRIGGS MUSICAL BUREAU 
Chicago Sixth Floor Steinway Bldg. 
(Meraxt saaitae ot Kew York) 

—— will be at ——— 

HOTEL PLAZA, New York HOTEL TOURAINE, Boston 














July 14-16 July 17-19 
——_——— 
For the purpose of meeting artists who wish recitals 


or tatitn aooeangell to tou Couieel West. The Briggs 
Musical Bureau has arranged for a series of recitals 
at the Fine Arts Theatre, presenting a 
Blanchart, baritone, Boston Grand Opera Co., Jennie 
Dufau, soprano, Chicago Grand — Co., Jacobs 
String Quartet and other distinguished artists who will 
also tour under the management of the Briggs Musi- 
cal Bureau. 











ments with concert companies as well as handling the con- 
cert business. 





Recital by Bergey Pupil. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey presented Nella Bosen, 
a soprano and pupil of Mr 
afternoon, June 20, in the Bergey studios, Fine 
Chicago, Il! 
Miss Bosen before her departure for Europe. 
Miss Bosen 
and 
school, in the following program 


in recital on Friday 
Arts Build- 
recital in honor of 


Bergey, 


ing, This was a farewell 


was assisted by Leslie Voightmann, tenor, 


Florence Benson, pianist, both puvils of the Bergey 


On the Mountair Grieg 

Arietta os Grieg 

Whirl of the Dance Grie 
Miss Benso: 

Fieri che Langue Rot 
Connais tu le Pays, from Mignon rhoma 
Miss Dosen 
The Maiden in Grey Rarnicott 
Oh! That We Too Were Maying Nevin 
Miss Bosen and Mr. Voigtman: 

Polonaise, E major Listt 
Miss Ben 
Midsummer Day Dream Binghaw 
Three Green Bonnets Ly’ Hardelot 
June Downing 
Ile Told Me So. Bischoff 
Miss Doser 
lance Duet, from Hansel and Gretel Humperdinck 
Misses Benson and Posen 
Mr. Bergey has decided to teach all through the sum 
mer months in his studios in the Fine Arts Building. The 





Photo by 


Matzene, Chicago, Tl! 
THEODORE 5S, BERGEY 


large class which will remain with him during the hot 
spell warrants his staying in town this summer 





Max Jacobs String Quartet. 

The Max Jacobs String Quartet has been reorganized 
and will be under the management of the Briggs Musical 
Bureau of Chicago arrange thre« 
(Western, Southern and Pacific Coast towns) 

The personnel of Quartet Max 
Jacobs, first Hans Queyer, second 
violin, who studied with Arno Hilf in Leipsic, and played 
in the Gewandhaus concerts under Nikisch, and also played 


who will tours next 


season 
the Jacobs besides 


violin, is as follows: 


first violin under Campanini at the Manhattan Opera 
House. Wm. Eastes, viola, who was first viola of the 
Glascow Orchestra under Dr. Cowen, and for the past 
few seasons first viola of the Montreal Opera House, Can 


ada. James Liebling, who toured Australia last season with 
De Cisneros and gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, New York. 
where he met with great success. The quartet is holding 
rehearsals daily during the summer and will give their first 
concert in Long Branch, N. J., September 27. A series of 
three Sunday afternoon concerts is planned for next season 
at Aeolian Hall. 





Mihr-Hardy— Dufft Rec'tals. 
Caroline Mihr-Hardy, soprano, and Dr. Carl E. Dufft 
baritone, are to join forces this season in a series of joint 


recitals. This combination of voice and art is an unusually 
attractive one, and should bespeak a most successful season 
for both of these well known New York artists. 

Some interesting programs will be presented. Especial 
features will be an all English program and one entirely 
by American composers. The first New York appearance 
willtake place early in the fall. Already many engage- 
ments are reported to have been made. 


George GARRE 


mi id. R 
16 East 10th St. 2927 Stuyvesant New York 





LESCHETIZKY’S 
Former Assistant 


HUGHES Schweigerstr, 2 Munich 


HELERE. EM AIGILLE i nie cen 
Muse t 23a 
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ON ENDE ‘SCHOOL © or M 


Write for tntormetinn 


Mrs. PERCY JAMES SMITH sopran 


Masicales 
ADDRESS CARE MUSICAL. COURIER 
OPERA ORCHESTRA 


SALZEDO fry al 


HARP { CONCERTS AND RECITALS 216 West oe  —, * 


Christine MILLER “:-r<cs= 


: Care of American Express Co.. Paris 
ame HAENSEL & JONES. Acolian Hall, New York 


AROLINE 


MIHR-HARDY 


Address: JOHN BELL, Mar. me wes on aN ae Teak =: Telephone 2488 River 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARYTONE 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
i West 34th Street, - - New York 


Walter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Music Columbia University 
Cenductor Columbia University Festivel Chorus 
Address, 49 Claremont Avenue Phone, Morning, 7070 


BAERNSTEIN- REGNEAS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York: 133 West 80th Street 
Tel., 3786 Schayter 


JOKN MicCORMACK 


Celebrated Irish Tenor 


Just closed « $200,000 Tour. Returns 
for Pebruary, March and April, 1914. 


fanwe and only enter, CHAS. L WAGNER, 1451 Srntees a 


FLORENCE 


TRUMBULL 


PIANISTE 
Verbereiterin (ASSISTANT) to Theodor Leschetizky 
Vienna. XVIII. Gents Gasee 125 


AS 


WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical 
i West 34th Street. Ne" New York 


Jaime Overton 


VIOLINIST 
Season 1913-14 mt oma 


58 West som Se Serect New York 
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GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Lachmann 


Sammarco, 


Mme. Martha de 
1 Warlich, Mario 
Tarquinia Tarquir and 
singers of (rand Opera 


= Clemens, 






other well-known 


Monday 
Specia 


Teaching during summer, 
and Saturday only 


VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 
Public Recitals throughout season 
advanced pupils 
Write for Circulars. 
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THUEL BURNHAM 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil of Leschetizky and William Mason 
119 Rue de la Tour ee . - PARIS 


L. dAUBIGNE = ris 








LP PARIS 


[All inquiries referring to American musicians and music 
as well as matters of interest to American visitors in Paris, 
or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be addressed 
to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beausejour, to whom 
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Mme, GIULIA VALDA 





tickets should also be sent by those who desire their recitals 
of concerts to be attended. } 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour, 
Paris, June 24, 1913 


As announced in Tue Musicat Courter elsewhere this 
week the Paris office of this paper will be from now on in 
charge ef H. O. Osgood, who has been the representative 
in Munich. The Paris office address remains unchanged, 
and the bureau will continue giving as complete an ac- 
count as possible of musical events in Paris, with the for- 
mer correspondent’s added comments and criticisms for 
what they may be worth. For, although he is not, so to 
speak, invited to hold forth in Paris, and although he 
certainly does not desire to criticise the French musicians’ 
management of their own affairs, still he feels that it is 
only fair to our readers to give his view of matters—i. e¢., 
an American view, which is, often enough, diametrically 
opposed to the foreign view. In other words, the standards 
differ—though I do not mean to say that our standard is 
higher than that of Europe. That is largely a matter of 





SEEING PARIS. 


individual opinion. Yet, whether our standard is higher, 
or whether their standard is higher, different they certainly 
are; and it very often happens that what we consider good 
they consider bad, and what we consider bad they consider 
good. Yet it must be added in all fairness that, even when 
the Paris correspondent’s remarks seemed harsh, there 
was no harshness in his view or in his feelings toward the 
good people of Paris, who have uniformly treated him with 
perfect courtesy, consideration and kindness. It very often 
happened that his remarks were written in strong and 
passionate terms, terms which may seem a!most offensive 
simply because he had in view that America may be in- 
duced or inclined to copy these methods. In other words, 
he did not criticise the French or their methods. That is 
their business, not his, and he has no right to interfere. 
He feels, however, that it is no less than a duty to point 
out what seems to him the mistake, the error, in these 
methods—i. e., the danger to ourselves if we copy them. 
It is because of this, and because of the intense interest 
he takes in the progress of American art, that he has tried 
to give a decided view of Parisian concert methods and of 
French insularity. As to the concert methods that, unfor- 
tunately, is so entirely a matter of business that, even if 
it does take hold in America, as it is already beginning to 
do, he will be entirely unable to do anything to hinder it. 
If young struggling artists are foolish enough to pay out 
their good money for what they call a “debut” and sing or 
play for a bunch of deadheads at their own expense it will 
be entirely useless for us to advise them to do otherwise. 
Jones hears that Smith has done it and is jealous of him 
and goes ahead, against a'l common sense, and does like- 
wise; and the whole practical result is that Jones and 
Smith are just so much poorer in pocket, and probably 
richer only in experience. 


mere 


The French method differs from ours chiefly from the 
fact that in France an artist will give one such recital 
every year or two, while with us, some sort of a tour is 
a'ways attempted—nearly always. That is all right. 
There is some sense is giving a tour, because in that way 
you get known, and if you have real talent and real merit 
you will gradually become successful. _ But there is no 
sense whatever in giving a penne WRSRENES, Srv = SaNee concert or recital—and 








it may be added that there is stil less sense in paying out 
a large sum of money for a “debut” in a French opera 
house. The whole method of taking money for such 
things seems to me somewhat scandalous. 

Another matter which has been criticised frequently in 
this column is French insularity—the exploitation of 
French music and Irench composers and artists because 
they are French. There is a lot of talk just now about 
American music and we are helping that talk to the best 
of our abi.ity. Yet we do not believe in giving American 
music because it is American. What we believe is that 
our American composers and artists should always and at 
all times have an equal chance with composers and artists 
of foreign lands. An equal chance, yes! but not a more 
than equal chance because they are American. Americans 
and foreigners alike should stand on their merits, and on 
their merits alone, entirely irrespective of nationality, 
wealth, influence or any other consideration. 

zene 

Now France is a glaring example of just the opposite 
method. In France to be French is sufficient to insure a 
hearing and a certain amount of support. The conse- 
quence is that French musical productions, taken as a 
whole, are about the worst in the world. The sort of stuff 
that is produced in France is, most of it, utterly worthless, 
and the artists who produce are no better. Their only 
merit generally is partriotism, and some one has cailed 
patriotism “the last refuge of respectability.” It is also 
the last refuge of the failure. In other words, when an 
artist or a composer begins to find out that he is a failure 
he saves himself from sinking out of sight by clinging to the 
straw of patriotism. The natural consequence of all this is 
simply that the sensible class of French music lovers simply 
do not and will not support musical enterprise of this sort. 
And if we fall into the same mistake we will obtain ex- 
actly the same results. 

eRe 

The season in Paris is about closed, yet some of our 
American teachers still hold on for the sake of the many 
pupils who are coming to them for the summer. One of 
those who is still here and intends to remain here all 
summer, I believe, is Charles W. Clark. He is seen in 
the accompanying snapshot (with a high hat on), and di- 
rectly in front of him is his brother Frederick, his business 
manager. On this occasion Mr. Clark was showing Mr. 
Osgood the town, and your Paris correspondent is seen 
seated with him on the back seat. 

nere 


Thuel Burnham, who also intends to remain in Paris all 
summer, gave a recital in his studio last Sunday after- 
noon. His program consisted of the Beethoven sonata, 
op. 31, No. 3; two “Songs Without Words,” Mendelssohn ; 
three preludes, Chopin; valse, Chopin; “Liebestraum” and 
rhapsody, Liszt. The writer was unable to be present at 
this recital, being absent from the city, but was told by 
friends who were present that Mr. Burnham was in splen- 
did form and won a great success. 

neRe 


The Theater des Champs-Elysees has closed for the 
season after two months of successful performances of op- 
era and ballet. The principal feature of this season is, of 
course, the Russian ballet, but the production of Faure’s 
new opera, “Penelope,” and of “Boris Godounow” and 
“Khovanchina’’ must also be mentioned. The most sensa- 
tional novelties of this season were the ballet “Jeux,” by 
Debussy, which failed because of the miserable inadequacy 
of the plot, or the action, or whatever it should be called; 
and “Le Sacre du Printemps,” in which Strawinsky seems 
to have made every possible effort to be as original as 
possible in the orchestration and as empty as possible of 
idea. His princip'e seems to be “the more striking the 
idea the less striking the orchestration.’ The chief objec- 
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SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others residing in or visiting Paris will find 
a large assortment of choice Sheet Music of all kinds— 
vocal and instrumental—at MAX ESCHIG'’S Sheet Music 
House, 13 Rue Lafitte, near the Boulevard. Representative 
of Schott, Simrock and others. 

Telephone, 108-14 
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tion to his orchestration is the writing of all his instru- 
ments in their most difficult or worst sounding register. 
However, that is a matter of taste, and although he ha; 
many detractors he also has many strong partisans. He 


is certainly a master of the technic of composition. 


The Société Musicale Independante showed its largeness 
of vision last week by giving a concert at the Chatelet of 
which the program was: “Iberia,” Debussy; “Le Sacre du 
Printemps,” Strawinsky ; 


“Daphne et Chloe,” 


* Prologue Tragedie.” 


Ravel; 


pour une 


Casella: “Christmas” overture, 


Cyril Scott; “Norfolk Rhapsody,” Vaughan Williams. 
The conductors at this concert were Fried, Casella and 


Beecham. 


RRe 


Efforts of Eugene d'Harcourt in behalf of popular con 
certs in Paris seem at last to be bearing fruit. It is now 
practically decided either to transform the old tennis courts 
(“Jeu de Paume”) in the Tuileries gardens into a popular 
concert hall, or to build a new hall on or near the same 
site. This hall would have the advantage of being right 
in the center of Paris and larger than any hall now avail 
able for concert work except the Trocadero, which is too 
large, except for festivals, and also acoustically defective 





Julia Culp, Mistress of Bel Canto. 

Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, sings with unerring 
refinement and beauty of style and when she sings one is 
impressed by her imagination. She has a wonderful range 
of emotional expression, and thus she holds her audiences 
completely under the spell of her varied interpretations. 
Each lied or aria is portrayed with marvelous fidelity to 
the poet’s and the composer's intentions, and through all! the 
program, one constantly what mysterious 
power the singer retains the tone and the 
buoyancy of spirit until the final number, winning the en- 
cores which are inevitable at a Culp recital. 

Madame Culp is to sing in St. Louis and New Orleans 
in the winter of 1914 and, as during tour of 
America, she will be assisted by the Dutch pianist, Coen- 
raad V. Bos. 

For the tour next season, Madame Culp will present some 
Many novelties as the classical 
uded on her list and she 


wonders by 
freshness of 


her first 


excellent programs. as well 
gems of three centuries will be incl 
will also sing English songs at her recitals 

While pre-eminently Julia Culp is heard 
also to fine advantage with orchestra 
tras of the country, like the Boston Symphony and the 
New York Philharmonic, 


will also sing the role of Delilah (Saint-Saens) next year. 


a lieder singer, 
The leading orches- 


have engaged her, and the singer 


Patrico'o at Michigan Teachers’ Meeting. 


Angelo Patricolo, pianist, gave a recital at the Michigan 


State Teachers’ Association convention, held at Lansing, 
Mich., June 26. Mrs. Lamborn, soprano, assisted. 
Mr. Patricolo, who was in excellent form, gave a very 


scholarly rendering of two Rubinstein numbers, and also 
two of Liszt’s compositions. He 
in his playing of the Schumann 
off his brilliant technic and fine 
to play several encores. His 
Bal Ce 


was especially effective 
‘Carniva',” which showed 
tone. He was compelled 
program follows: 


Rubinstein 
Rubinstein 


Toreador et Andalouse (from stume) 
Staccato Etude . : 
Signor Patricvlo 
Ah! fors’ ¢ lui (Traviata) .. Verdi 
Mrs 
Scenes mignonnes sur quatre 
Signor Patricolo 
The Life of a Rore 
Mrs. Lan 
Andante finale de Lucia di Lammermoor 
Hungarian Khapsody No. 14 
Signor 


Lamborn 


Carnival, notes..., Schumann 


Song cycle, Lebmana 

born 

Donizetti-Leschetizky-Liszt 
Lisrt 


Patricolo 
Referring to the above recital, the State Journal, Lan- 
sing, Mich., comments as follows: 


both in and inter 
Rubinstein 


admiration 


He is a pianist of remarkable ability technic 
pretative 
the favor of his audience, holding them in 
the close of the number. His 


Liszt all won equal favor 


intelligence. His first two numbers by won 


rapt until 


other numbers from Schumann and 


(Advertisement. ) 





Lanham Artist-Pupil Gives Recital. 
Gladys L. Davis, contralto, an artist-pupil of McCall 
Lanham, gave an informal recital July 1, 11.30 a. m., at 
the American Institute of Applied Music, New York. This 
was her program: 
Come raggio di sol 
Se tu m'ami se sospiri ‘ 
Lungi dal caro bene.....@. 


Caldara 


Pergolesi 


Secchi 
Nobil Signor, from Les Huguenots Meyerbeer 
Mammy's Song Ware 
Banjo Song ‘ Homer 
Give Me the Sea.. ‘ Wood-nan 
In the Time of Roses Reichardt 
Hindu Slumber Song vare 
A Birthday ...... Cowen 
Duet, Night Hymn at Sea Thomas 


Mrs. Davis and Mr. Lanham 
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Carbone’s'Breath Controller, recommended by|famous singers, bh and physici as oni 
for breathing exercises. Circular ol en a 
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BASS-BARITONE 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera 


Management: 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
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1461 Broadway 
Cor. 4ist Street EW YORK SITY 
Master Pianist 
Ocroper For His Seventa AMERICAN Tour 


Eight Symphony Orchestras Have Already Engaged Bauer as Soloist! Thirty-six Music Clubs 


R. E. ‘JOHNSTON 
Have Secured Him for Recital! Seven Appearances Are Scheduled for New York Alone! His 


1461 Broadway, Cor. 4ist St. 
Tour, which will last Throughout the Season, will Extend to the Pacific Coast. 
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London, England, June 28, 1913 
} n he five weeks’ season of Russian opera 
the Drury Lane Theater, under the direction of Sir Jo- 


vas an intensely interesting fea- 





re in th tegory of the 1913 season’s musical events 
The opera of the first night was Moussorgsky’s “Boris 


=< Yeatman Griffith ‘trons’ 


Concert Direction—-DANIEL MAYER, London 
Vocal Studios: 24 Queen's Rd., St. John’s Wood, LONDON. N. W. 


M ® Voice Production Taught 
os on Method of 

I ELENA GERHARDT 
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2 Wellington Road, N.W. 
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‘Ostrovsky Musical Institute 


THE OSTROVSKY METHOD solves the prob- 
lem of manual oo It develops technic, 
elasticity, stretch, speed, looseness, resistance. 


Ostroveky Apparatus and Appliances 





Ee TE RAN 
Priecipa! Masters 
Ht. Ostroveky 


E. Zimbalist terms and circulars address Secretary, Ostrovsky 
A. Osborne Musical Institute, so Leinster Gardens, W. 
Ihe Os vsk Musician's Hand Development Co., Ltd.) 





The most eminent Composers best Songs and 
Song Cyéles are to be found in the Catalague of 


BOOSEY & CO. vuisw 


FREE on request. THEMATICS of latest important additions 
9 East 17th Street New York 


Godounow,” conducted by the Russiam conductor, Emile 
Cooper, and the principal roles interpreted as follows: 


ONS 5.6505 6566 6 on tgknncctho sda kdecbiess cganoatacsaee M. Chaliapine 
PE cs eveses Che Cease ede ¥ sv bbb abs ek eater eb es Mile. Dawidowa 
MONEE 0.6696 b06400 bos cdi sb dekh 0hds ds vtewbeswes bis veepewee eee 
pe Be ET PE Ee, oe Ce ees FO N. Andreew 
OUGONE Sic nvbhdvevcceteisgeedccckb odie ceetennias tate M. Dameaw 


The Hostess of the Inn...... va sewevesseeeess Madame Petrenko 


The story, or libretto, of the opera is that of a pre- 
tender to the Russian throne, one, however, troubled with 
a disturbing conscience, which in the end led to his un- 
doing. It offers many dramatic episodes to various char- 
acters, and the music throughout is melodious and often 
of great charm—charm of novelty and of that which may 
be termed nationality in the use made of the many inter- 
esting folk-songs and of the more important psychology 
of the music in its expression of the feelings of the people. 
\s all the musical world knows, the opera was left in an 
unfinished state by its composer, Moussorgsky, and later 
completed by Rimsky-Korsakow. It has not (he finish 
e.ther in texture or exposition of the works of the com- 
posers of the Western school, but it has a certain attrac- 
tion of its own in its contrasting barbaric, picturesque, 
and often very brilliant music; orchestrally, in’ particular, 
it never fails of being of interest. The cast was wholly 
efficient, though here, again, polish and delicacy in concep- 
tion and phrase were conspicuously absent. In the ap- 
pearance of M. Chaliapine great expectations were in- 
dulged, but it cannot be truthfully said that he is entitled to 
any exalted position in comparison to other famous bassos 
of the contemporary operatic stage. Possessing a good 
voice of no extraordinary quality or timbre, well placed, 
though not equally so throughout its range, it is well under 
control and intelligently used. As the hero of the opera, 
M. Chaliapine made a good impression. As to the other 
members of the cast, though they fulfilled their respective 
parts in a well trained manner, there was nothing of dis- 
tinction in their work and they seemed to lack entirely the 
lighter vein and that of what may be termed the facile 
virtuosity so rarely found wanting in a Covent Garden 
cast. However, it was an interesting performance, and 
it was most cordially received. It was sung in Russian. 

nRrr 


Covent Garden will stage within the next fortnight Ca- 
mussi’s “La Du Barry,” and a revival of “Don Giovanni.” 
nue 


The Russian Ballet occupied the boards at Drury Lane 
Theater the night following that of the opera “Boris Go- 
dounow.” Debussy’s new ballet music, “Jeux,” the poem 
or story by Nijinsky, was included in the evening's pro- 
gram, and added a new note of novelty. It is a kind of 
problem-ballet. The “scenery” is by M, Bakst; presumably 
the dancers: may be expected to explain this “scenery” and 
the music the dancers, or something like that. In any case, 
the eye is baffled and the mind befuddled by all this com- 
bination of post-impressionism and cubistic-futurism, and 
finally, as- it happened at Drury Lane last Wednesday 
night, everybody takes to laughter as the only relief from 
the wholly weird phantasmagoria. The “story” evidently 
means something about tennis. Nijinsky, racquet in hand, 
and Mesdames Karsavina and Schollar come on dressed in 
tennis costumes, all three in search of a lost tennis ball. 
But much impressionistic philandering goes on between the 
trio, to the neglect of the finding of the tennis ball, and 
the various poses and gestures, which may fit in with a 
character dressed in “fancy” costume, are simply gro- 
tesquely funny in characters clethed én practical, utilitarian 
tennis clothes. The music fits in beautifully with the 
mise en scéne; if you understand the one you understand 
the other; if not, you undesstand neither. Other selections 
from the Russian BaHet*repertory were placed before and 
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after “Jeux,” and Pierre Monteux conducted the entire 
program. 
zene 

An attractive program was that given at Bechstein Hall, 
June 25, by Reinald Werrenrath, Frank La Forge, Ernesto 
Berumen and Gutia Casini. Mr. Werrenrath’s sympathetic 
voice was heard to excellent advantage in, among other 
numbers, Morley’s “Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy Lover”; 
the old Surrey air, “Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love 





HILDA LETT. 


Away”; Brahms’ “O wiisst ich doch den weg zuriick”; 
and Wolf's “Liebesgliick.” These songs were given with 
exceptional taste and musical feeling; all the details of 
phrasing, enunciation, understanding of the character and 
general delivery were one and all but so many points of 
excellence in the artistic ensemble of Mr. Werrenrath’s 
work. Possessing a voice under perfect control combined 
with his well trained musicianship his interpretations excel 
in the highest degree in all the higher phases of song in- 
terpretation. Frank La Forge, as accompanist and com- 
poser of some delightful songs, again demonstrated his 
ability in both roles. He is one of the most sympathetic 
of accompanists, both in his fine piano tone production and 
in his sense of being in harmony with the phrase and 
rhythm adopted by the singer. He is an invaluabe assist- 
ant whether accompanying voice or instrument. Mr. Beru- 
men as pianist and Mr. Casini as cellist contributed well 
chosen numbers to a program that was one of the mos 
genuinely attractive and interesting programs of the season. 
mnRe 

The third and last of the three orchestral concerts of 
Slavonic compositions given by Emil Mlynarski and the 
London Symphony Orchestra, assisted by Paul Kochanski, 
at the Queen’s Hall, took place June 27. The first concert 
in the series was reviewed in these columns last week. 
The second in the series was given June 25, when again 
some first performances—of Russian composers at this con- 
cert—were programed—namely, overture to Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's opera, “Ivan le Terrible’; “Elegy” and sym- 
phonic poem, “Le Nonne,” by A. Wischnegradski. Other 
numbers programed were two-—Liadow’s “Enchanted 
Lake” and “Baba-Yaga”; Glazounoff’s “Carnaval” over- 
ture, and symphony in G, by Kalinnikow. Also Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Sérénade Melancolique,” played with great taste 
by Paul Kochanski. The “new” compositions were more 
than ordinarily interesting. The “Elegy” particularly is a 
work of decided charm, individual and of strikingly effect- 
ive orchestration. It is by far the most worthily artistic 
of all the new Slavonic works heard at these three concerts. 
The same composer’s other composition, however, “La 
Nonne,” does not reveal the same high order of creative 
ta'ent, though it is an interesting work in its brilliant or- 
chestration. The symphony by Kalinnikow, also, is a work 
of superior constructive merit and attractive melodic in- 
terest. At the last concert (June 27) a program of Rus- 
sian and Bohemian music was given. The only novelty was 
a symphonic poem entitled “In der Tatra,” by M. Novak, 
the Bohemian composer. It is not a particularly interesting 
work, constructively or harmonically, though it is scored 
with a certain brilliancy. Other works figuring on the 
program were Tschaikowsky’s sixth symphony; the over- 
ture to Smetana’s opera, “The Bartered Bride,” and 
Dvorak’s violin concerto, with Paul Kochanski as soloist. 
Mr. Kochanski gave a brilliant reading of the concerto, and 
made an excellent impression. The entire series of con- 
certs has been of great interest, and informing through the 
excellent readings accorded the Slavonic compositions of 
much that is being accomplished in the land of the Slaw by 
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the younger composers. Mr. Mlynarski has proved his 
ability as an accomplished and artistic conductor, to whom 
much credit is due for introducing these various new 
works. 


At his concert at Aeolian Hall, June 25, Sigismund Sto- 
jowski brought forward several of his own compositions 





Photo by The Dover Street Studios, Ltd., London, W. 
BEATRICE LA PALME, 


for piano, violin and voice. The opening number was a 
sonata for piano and violin, played with Paul Kochanski 
as violinist and the composer as pianist. This is a very 
interesting work of attractive thematic material and ex- 
ceptionally well written for both instruments. Its four 
movements have each their own individuality, the opening 
movement brilliant and grateful to the violin, particularly; 
the intermezzo ap original and delicate episode; the arietta 
a lovely melody expressive of deep feeling; and the clos- 
ing allegro giocoso a well constructed and attractive ending 
to the work. The following numbers on the program were 
two piano solos, played by the composer. 
“Fantasie,” op. 38; the second, “Poeme d’ete,” are works 
thoroughly charming in the best sense of this greatly 
abused word. Again in a group of piano numbers 
turne, theme Cracovien varié, Amourette de 
concert—the composer more 
poetic and imaginative works beautifully played. Six songs 
were sung by Elizabeth Munthe-Kaas, songs full of senti- 
ment, vocal, and with accompaniments of very individual 
construction. They were sung in French with much taste 
and were well received. Refinement and a delicate sense 
of mood value characterize all Mr 
tion and proclaim him a composer of very pleasing caliber. 


The first, entitled 


noc 
Pierrot, and 
etude de 


once presented 


St OW ski's composi- 


At the Ritz Hotel, June 24, an attractive joint recital by 
Phyllis Lett, contralto, and her sister, Hilda Lett, violinist, 
was given before a very distinguished audience. The pro- 
gram was constructed of several groups of alternating 
songs and violin soli with G. O'Connor Morris acting as 
accompanist. The first number was the Vieuxtemps con- 
certc in D minor, in which the young violinist showed her 
good schooling and cultivated musical feeling. The first 
group of songs was Brahms’ “Zigeunerlieder,” and the 
tremendous strides made by Miss Lett in her singing of 
German song was strikingly observable. Her diction was 
excellent, true to acecnt and in enunciation vocal and the 
tone preserved as well as the word. But it was in the 
spirit and character of the five songs that the singer’s ad- 
vancement and sense of divining the essential note was 
most forcibly felt. In the difficult “Ho There, Gipsy!” the 
singer was superb; and in the lovely “Rimafluth,” the 
“Bauner Bursche,” the exquisite “Kommt dir Manchmal,” 
and the more popular “Roslein,” the singer once and for 
ail established her claim to recognition as 4 singer of Ger- 
man song, and particularly of the Brahms’ “Zigeuner- 
lieder.” Later, she was heard in three French songs— 
“L’Esclave” (Lalo), “Chansons les Amours de Jean” 
(Weckerlin) and Chaminade’s “Bonne Humeur,.” all three 
sung with much taste and grace of manner. Two songs 
in English, the first, the really lovely “Mother's Song,” by 
Margaret Meredith; the second. Brewer's “The Fairy 
Pipers,” were delivered with just the right sense of feel- 
ing and sentiment. In Bemberg’s “Chant Hindou,” sung 
in French, Miss Lett was accompanied in the obbligato by 


her sister, this song making quite an appeal to the audience. 
And Hilda Lett’s other violin solos, besides the above- 
mentioned Vieuxtemps, were the Bach sicilienne, Capriccio 
(Haydn), and the Schubert “L’Abeille.” A pupil of Pro- 
fessor Auer, Miss Lett gives promise of great things in 
the future, and she is already prepared to take her place 
among the younger violinists of the concert stage, expe- 
rience in public playing being her greatest need 


Beatrice La Palme, the Canadian who 
last season with the Montreal Opera Company in Mon. 
treal,-has been visiting in London over the season. Madame 
La Palme has been heard at many private musicales during 
the last months and she is now in Paris. Later in the sea 
her husband is 
head of the vocal department in one of the colleges of 
music. 


soprano, sang 


son she will return to Montrea!, where 


zene 


An interesting song recital was that given at Queen's 
Hall, June 24, by Alma Gluck, when with Efrem Zimbalist 
as accompanist, the singer gave a varied program in Eng- 
lish, French and German her first 
appearance in London, at the previous Sunday afternoon 
concert at Albert Hall, she created quite a furore through 
the beauty of her voice and artistic singing. This 
impression she but strengthened at her recital last Tues 
day. 


On the occasion of 


hirst 


Her beautiful voice, so velvety in quality and in- 
variably true as to intonation, was heard to excellent ad 
vantage in the “Ritornerai fra poco,” by Hasse, a work 
calling for perfection of coloratura. Some French songs, 
among them Paladilhe’s “Psyche,’’ and Cesar Franck’s “Le 
Mariage des Roses,” were given with refined taste and sen 
timent. In German, Miss Gluck sang Weingartner’s “Lie- 
besfeier” with excellent understanding. She is decidedly 
an accomplished singer, and it is to be hoped that she will 


again be heard in London, 
zur 


Bessie Hyams, of New York, gave an interesting lecture 
on Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of the Madonna,” at Stein- 
way Hall, June 26, with notes and vocal illustrations 


nRre 


Elena Gerhardt, accompanied by Arthur Nikisch, gave 
her last recital of the season at Queen's Hall, June 24 
Miss Gerhardt was in the best of voice and gave a num 
ber of old favorites, among them the lovely “Das meer hot 
seine Perlen” (Franz) and Schubert's “Gretchen am Spinn 
rade,” two songs in which Miss Gerhardt is a past-mis- 
tress in the interpretation of their sentiment and character 
in general. Some twenty songs made up the program 
many of which had to be repeated, and at the close of the 
concert the singer received a veritable ovation 


nee 


The last concert of the season by the London Symphony 
Orchestra was given June 23, under the direction of Arthur 
Nikisch, and the soloists were Sigismund Stojowski, pian 
ist, and Herbert Heyner, vocalist. The program opened 
with Joseph Holbrooke’s suite “Les Hommages,” a 
dedicated to Wagner, Dvorak, Grieg, and Tschaikowsky 
In it is found all the clever devices of orchestration so 
well understood by Mr. Holbrooke and utilized with so 
much skill and brilliant effect by him in everything he 
writes for orchestra. If a selection may be made from the 
four numbers forming the suite, it would be in favor of 
the “Hommage 4 Gricg,” with its free and flowing melo 
dies and its truly Griegian atmosphere. The second num- 
ber on the program was Mr. Stojowski’s piano concerto, 
in which he was the soloist. It was a “first performance,” 
and it proved to be a very melodic work, well written 
for both piano and orchestra, I: was well received, the 
composer-pianist being recalled many times. Preceding the 
symphony, which was Tschaikowsky’s No. 4, some songs 
by Ethel Smyth were sung by Herbert Heyner. “Three 
Moods of the Sea” are settings of three poems by Arthur 
Symons, and they are songs of much atmospheric charm; 
and “On the Road” is “a marching tune,” the text by Ethel 
Carnie. The latter song does not compare in artistic 
value with the first cycle of three, but it is a “stirring” 
march tune. The orchestration of the cycle was especially 
effective and all four songs were sung by Mr. Heyner with 
true appreciation of their musical values 

EveLyn KArSMANN 


work 





Warford Takes Outing in Maine. 

Claude Warford, the New York vocal instructor, has 
found it necessary to take a short vacation from his sum- 
mer course and has gone to Maine for a couple of weeks. 
He will return the latter part of July, however, and con- 
tinue to teach at the Metropolitan Opera House Building 
every Monday and Thursday until October, when the regu 
lar fall term begins. 

In addition to the summer course, Mr. Warford has ac- 
cepted several concert engagements in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and New York. 





Mihr-Hardy Pupil Wins Praise in Portland. 

Mrs. John H. Land, soprano, pupil of Caroline Mihr- 
Hardy, sang im Portland, Me., recently at one of Will C. 
Macfarlane’s public organ concerts in the Portland City 
Hall. Mrs. Land the Tschaikowsky aria from 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” Spross’ “Yesterday and Today,” “The Vio- 
let” and “The Little Gray Dove” and also one of Mr. Mac- 
farlane’s compositions, “Cloister Roses,” 


sang 


The Portland press praised the “admirable skill” with 
which she uses her “beautiful and flexible soprano.” It 


speaks also of the “uncommonly sympathetic appeal” of her 





MKs. JOHN H. LAND 


voice, which “won her hearers at once” and of her “splen 


did equipment and charm Mrs. Land was obliged to re 
spond to several encores The success of this, her first 
public appearance as a singer, speaks well for Mrs. Land's 
future on the concert stage 

Silesia held its eighteenth annual musical festival at 
Gorlitz from June 20 to June 24 

“The man who runs that store has got the right idea 
all right.” 

“How so?” 

“He advertises ‘Bagpipe and m cal instruments.” 


Post. 


Houston 
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The Kranich & Bach grands have distinct 
differences that make them individual. No 
grand piano manufactured has the same touch, 
this through an improvement in the action that 
is of unusual advantage to the musician. A 
trial will demonstrate the differences and ad- 
vantages. 


KRANICH & BACH 
New York 


Ask for catalogue. 
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Saenger’s Reception to Mr. and Mrs. Rudolf Berger. 








Rudolf Berger, the noted tenor of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, and Marie Rappold, the distinguished prima donna 
were quietly married in Newark, N. J., last Wed- 
July 2. The nuptial knot was to have been tied 
Thursday, but while motoring over in Jersey on the 
day previous, the opera singers conceived the idea of steal- 
yn friends and kin, so accordingly they ap- 
eared before a magistrate, who soon performed the mar- 
riage ceremony. Shortly thereafter Mr. and Mrs. Berger 
rrived in New York, and it did not take long for the 
tidings to become thoroughly disseminated through- 
musical circles 
Last Thursday evening Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Saenger 
d a delightful reception to Mr. and Mrs. Berger, 
e Saenger home, 6 East 81st street, to which were 
several representatives of the press, 


of these singers were formerly students of Mr. 


" f digression, it will be recalled that Rudolf 

Berger was formerly a leading opera baritone in Germany, 
nd that upon hearing him at Beyreuth three years ago 
Saenger, when asked by Berger after the perform- 

ance, to express his opinion concerning his voice, replied 
that he believed bim to be a tenor instead of a baritone 
It is now a part of musical history that Mr. Berger, soon 
ter hearing Mr. Saenger’s astonishing views relative to 
voice, cabled this celebrated vocal teacher in New York, 


asking if he would undertake to transform him into a 
tenor if he, Mr. Berger, would come over to the United 

ate Upon receiving a reply in the affirmative, the 
erstwhile baritone immediately crossed the Atlantic and 
began a rigid course of work under the Saenger guidance 
that soon resulted in the addition of a new star tenor to 
the present-day list of operatic celebrities Rudolf Berger, 
the tenor, is now a reigning favorite in the principal Ger 
man opera houses, and will make his American debut at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, during the com 

g § mn 

A 


s above said, Osear Saenger’s remarkable skill, shown 
in transforming Berger’s voice from a baritone to a tenor, 
has become a part of musical history, and a very im 


portant part it 15, too 


lo return to the Saenger reception, held in honor of 
Mr. and Mr Berger This thoroughly delightful affair 
held in the roof garden which crowns the lovely 


er residence, and from whence an inspiring view of 


nea Central Park, the Egyptian obelisk and the Metro- 
tan Art Museum was to be had last Thursday evening, 

nder th | f a warm summer sunset, which soon 

faded into dusk, that was in turn followed by night with 

it ntless diadems of heavenly and terrestrial illum- 

inati including the glimmering Chinese lanterns, which 

hed a soft light upon the festivities; the very air seemed 
harged with the romance of the occasion, 


wing their introduction to the guests by Oscar 
Saenger and Manager M. H. Hanson, health was proposed 


to the bridal couple, amidst the expression of appropriate 
fe icitations, and then followed the serving of appetizing 
refreshments, cooling beverages, and a couple of hours of 
good fellowship. The bride and groom were requested to 
pose for several flashlight photographs, and altogether Mr. 
and Mrs. Saenger provided a wedding reception that was 
filled to overflowing with the happy spirit of the momen- 
tous event. 

After a short visit on Long Island and at the bride's 
farm in Sullivan County, N. Y., Mr. and Mrs. Berger will 
sail to Europe in August, returning to this country later in 
the year to fill their many engagements on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Among those present besides the bride and groom, were 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Saenger, Miss Saenger, Rudolf Wit- 
kovsky, Mrs. Mathilde Becker, Roy Becker, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. C. Williams, James Ware, Miss York, M. H. Hanson, 
and Mrs. Herman Lewis of the Concert Direction M. H. 
Hanson. 





LOUISVILLE MUSIC. 
Louisville, Ky, July 1, 1913. 
This being the season for “closing concerts,” Louisville 
has had its share of such events. One of the most inter- 
esting of these was that of the Liederkranz Society, which 
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took p'ace on Monday night. The choruses were sung with 
a style, spirit and enthusiasm rare in such an organization, 
while the shading and expression left nothing to be de- 
sired. Miss Duerrer, soprano, and Mr. Herm, bass, were 
the soloists, the former singing two groups of songs, and 
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FLASHLIGHT PHOTO TAKEN AT THE SAENGER RECEPTION TO THE BERGERS. 


Ladies——left to right: Mrs. Mathilde Becker, Mrs. L. C. 
Saenge Miss York, Mrs. Herman Lewis, Miss Saenger. Gentlemen—lett to right: Rey Becker, L. C. Williams, M. H 


Hanson, Rudolf Berger, Oscar Saenger, Rudolf Witkovsky. 


Williams, Miss Rappold, Madame Rappold-Rerger, Mrs. Oscar 





the latter appearing only in a scene from Gounod’s “Romeo 
and Juliet,” with which the concert concluded. The whole 
was given under the capable direction of Anthony Molen- 
graft. 
nee 

On Friday night the Treble Clef Club gave a charming 
concert, of which the principal feature was the appearance 
of Elsie Hedden, who has recently returned from her 
studies in New York with Mary Elizabeth Cheney, where 
she was also heard in a recital. Miss Hedden’s delightful 
soprano voice was heard to advantage in Henry Hadley’s 
cantata, “The Nightingale and the Rose,” and in a group of 
solos by Handel, Massenet and Charles Gilbert Spross. 
Besides a cello solo by Earl Hedden, the remainder of the 
program was devoted to concerted numbers by the club, 
directed by Mrs. Henry Terstegge. 

nee 

The most important musical event of the late season was 
the concert of Eva Katherine Korb, soprano, and Edward 
Hardy Gleason, pianist, at Macauley’s Theater, on the night 
of June 26. Miss Korb has been the pupil of Marchesi, in 
Paris, Bettinelli in Milan, and Moratti in Berlin, and her 
friends awaited her appearance here with great interest. 
Her voice is a remarkable one, of sufficient compass and 
exquisite fiber, and her tonal control is well nigh perfect 
She sang Susanna’s aria from “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
Brahms’ “Sapphische Ode,” “Die Lorelei” (Liszt), the 
“Butterfly” aria, “Un bel di,’ and a group of English songs, 
to the evident delight of a large audience; she seems cer- 
tain to become a noted singer. Mr. Gleason, graduate of 
the Royal Academy of Music in London, and later a pupil 
of Josef Lhevinne, Leschetizky and Kreutzer, revealed 
himself to be a poetic and graceful pianist of charming 
personality and genuine feeling. He played the Bach 
Saint-Saéns gavotte, a group of Chopin nocturnes, ma- 
zurkas and etudes, Liszt’s “Sonetta Petrarca,” and Mac- 
Dowell’s “Concert Etude.” Both these young artists are 
natives of Louisville, and promise to reflect honor upon 
their home city. K. W. D. 





Nazareth Academy Commencement. 
Nazareth Academy, Ky., July 2, 1913. 
The annual commencement of the Nazareth Academy 
took place on June 19, in the hall of the convent. The 
program in its entirety follows: 
kntrance March. 
Students. 
Piano, Capriccio Brillante ......0.+eccessecceveccecers Mendelssohn 
Irene Freville, soloist. 
Orchestral accompaniment, Elizabeth Young. 
Salutatory, The Quest. 
Edna Hazlewood. 


Chorus, Ring Out Wild Bells. ............600ee0es Chopin-Vogrich 
Della Maye Boaz, soloist. 
icine, RINGS. ois abs o0b eere eat ebs dev eebd sd 6004 Ccdeeteses ws Grieg 
Margaret Morrison. 
Viet aale, Piiathe ib is ividneraede vs. ceees ceetccnstasv-an De _ Beriot 


Eleanor McKenna. 
Accompanied by Nazareth Orchestra. 
Julia Lise Freret at the piano. 
Phoneey  Peeeh DON, woes 6c 0s Cadales vecncweeatishetscets Mac Dowell 


Pap: lite ar es 5 och raes cscnntrnies eteed ceded succubus Elgar 
Semi-chorus, vocal students. 
Violin, Rondo Elegant .... 1... 0.560 ceeeeeeeee 
Annie Putegnat. 
Piano, Etude Brillante ..... ibe Regma neea Cede 
Effie M. Land. 
Ye Gods of Night Profound, from Alceste................. (iluck 
Voice,’ Dora Neininger. 
Accompanied by Nazareth Orchestra. 
Gertrude McDermott at the piano 


To review the work of each soloist is deemed unneces- 
sary, as each was responsible for a most enjoyable evening 
and reflected credit upon the Nazareth Academy. After 
the concert the awards for deportment and diligence were 
presented by the Very Rev. W. P. Hogarty. The honor 
medal was won by Annie Putegnat, of Brownsville, Tex., 
in the senior department. The gold medal was won by 
Adelia Reiling, of Louisville, Ky. A gold medal for ex- 
cellent class work was conferred upon Julia Lise Freret, 
of Schriever, La. A “loving cup” prize for field athletics. 
presented by Dr. Walter L. Coolidge, of Louisville, Ky., 
was awarded to Eleanor McKenna, of Fairfield, Ky. 


.. « Wieniawski 


..++++Max Reger 


In the music department piano teachers’ certificates were 
awarded to Effie M. Land, of Lexington, Ky.; Dora Nein- 
inger, of Bridgeport, Ohio, and Margaret Morrison, of 
Memphis, Tenn. A violin teachers’ certificate was awarded 
to Annie Putegnat. The valedictory, “In Hoc Signo Vinces,” 
was delivered by Effie M. Land. The Right Reverend 
Bishop's address and the “Coronation Song” concluded the 
festivities. BertHa Reepy Key, 





“Where would you rather live, in Paris, France, or Paris, 
Kentucky ?” 

“Paris, Kentucky. There are fewer vocal students.”— 
Exchange. 


Pupil—What is harmony? 
Teacher—Something they give to backward pupils. 
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t110 West Washington Street, } 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 26, 1913. 


The Friday Morning and the Ebel! Clubs are the two 
largest women’s clubs in Los Angeles, each numbering 
between thirteen and fourteen hundred members. The 
Ebell is a study club, carrying on many lines of work, while 
the Friday Morning Club confines the work to the weekly 
programs, under the direction of the different departments. 
The musical programs are under the leadership of Mrs. 
L. J. Selby, and are a very strong feature of the club work. 
At least once a month the regular program is musical, and 
frequently special musical recitals are given. Mrs. Selby 
is also the president of the Dominant Club, and one of the 
most popular and capable of the local musicians, Under 
her able leadership many delightful treats have been of- 
fered the members, but it is doubtful if any program this 
season has been more interesting and enjoyable than the 
harpsichord recital given by George Schoenefe!d, on July 13. 
Mr. Schoenefeld returned from European study about a year 
ago. “He is the son of Henry Schoenefel', the eminent com 
poser and musical authority, whose name is well known to 
the musical world. While in Europe George Schoenefeld 
made a special study of the harpsichord, its construction 
and the music written for it. His instrument is a beautiful 
reproduction of the Erard of the latter part the 
eighteenth century, made to his special order, and proved 
an object of deepest interest to the audience, hundreds 
going up after the program to examine the work of art— 
for such it truly is. As the pianist appeared on the plat- 
form in the costume of the eighteenth century—powdered 
wig, black satin small clothes, flowered waistcoat, lace frills 
it took 
before 


of 


and all the accessories of a gentleman of the time 
fancy had 
Mozart himself or some celebrity of the day. And when 
the first notes of the instrument sounded, the illusion was 
complete. 


no stretch of imagination to we us 


The tone quality is so totally different from 
the modern piano that the familiar things assumed an en- 
tirely new aspect. 
that would be impossible on any other instrument. 
of the old French things, for instance, were really won- 
derfully descriptive and could be classed as “program mu- 
sic.” “The Alarm Clock” 
brought down the house. 


Some wonderful effects are produced 
Some 


was startingly natural and 
The 
tened to with the most attentive pleasure, but the Bach 
number was perhaps the most enjoyed and served to show 
the virtuosity of the performer. 
to give a program in which he will play both the harpsi- 
chord and the piano showing the contrast. He is a pupil of 
Harold Bauer, a fine pianist and a thorough musician. Not 


the least part of this recital was his giving 


entire program was lis- 


Mr. Schoenefeld intends 


of the notes 
explanatory of the instrument, the composers and the com- 
positions represented on the program, which follow: 


Pavana Byrde 
Galiardo ....... . oF Byrde 
The King’s Hunting Jigg Oe 
Air con Variazioni ... Handel 
Sonata, A major......... . Scarlatti 
Rigaudon ........ - Rameau 
Musette .....+.+::+-. Rameau 
Le Tambourin . Rameau 
Les Tendres Reproches . Dandrieu 
Le Cou-Cou ...... Daquin 


Le Moucheron 
Le Reveille Matin 
Les Ours et les Singes 


Couperin 
-Couperin 
. Couperin 


Fantasia Cromatica Bach 


nue 

The last Ellis Club concert of the season was given on 
Tuesday evening, June 17, and was the best of the season, 
The first half of the evening was a regular musical pro- 
gram, the second was David's Symphonic Ode, “The Des 
ert,” for reader, solo voices, quartet, chorus and full or- 
chestra. The soloist for the first half was Blanche Ruby, 
whose brilliant voice was never heard to better advantage 
than in the “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet” by Ambroise 
Thomas, and as encore she sang the manuscript song of 
Roy Lamont Smith that she sang so delightfully for the 
last Dominant Club meeting. Also she sang the 
solo in the selection from De Koven's “Fencing Mas- 
ter,” given by the club. The last number on this part of 
the program was a “Lohengrin” selection, arranged for 
men’s voices by Sumner Salter, with solo by Edmund 
Shank, and in this the club rose to real heights, Mr. 
Poulin securing a power and intensity, both vocal and dra- 
matic that was electrifying. Mr. Shank’s noble voice was 
ideally adapted to the requirements of the majestic com- 
position and this number could truthfully be called im- 
mense from every standpoint. The David composition is 
“a beautiful work. The appeal was especially strong to a 
California audience because the desert has a vital mean- 
ing to all this section and all of the creative work of Cali- 
fornians is more or less tinged with its influence, whether 
in music, art or literature. In this symphonic work the 
composer has mirrored faithfully the life and spirit of the 
Arabian desert and the combination of the orchestra, the 
chorus, the solo voices, and especially the spoken text of 


the narrator, makes a most impressive creation. It is the 
most ambitious thing ever attempted by the club and the 
fine rendition they gave is just cause for congratulation. 
The tenor solos by John Douglas Walker were a great 
treat. Mr. Walker is heard far too seldom these days. 
A voice as rarely beautiful and a musical conception as 
refined are too precious to be lost. Mr. Walker has been 
identified with music here for many years. He was long 
the director of the choir of Christ Church, but like many 
others, business has claimed his time and energies. The 
solos by Eben Ingraham, in particular the call of the 
Muezzin, sung behind the scenes, were most effective. The 
club was favored in having so distinguished a man as Ho- 
bart Bosworth for reader. Mr. Bosworth was a long time 
leading man at the Belasco Theater, but being obliged a 
few years ago to go into the open, took up the moving 
picture work and is now one of the most celebrated film 
actors in this country. His voice, diction and the beauti- 
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ful reading of his lines made a most finished production. 


The large orchestra under the 
ter Arnold Krause completed a great ensemble and proved 
Mr 
works. The report would not be complete without men 
of Mrs. Hennion masterly 
ments, played without notes, and Ray Hastings’ assist- 
ance on the organ 


leadership of concertmas- 
Poulin’s ability as a conductor of the larger choral! 


tion Robinson's accompani 


rhe program was as follows: 


The Dawn Hammond 


Dainty Dorothea De Koven 
Mad Scene from Hamlet Ambroise Thomas 
Toreador, Hola! Trotere 
Alastair Mac Alastair (Unknown) 
Serenade, Wild Bird De Koven 
All Praise to God, in Light Arrayed Wagner 
The Desert (symphonic ode) David 





ADOLF 


rANDLER 


Occupying a box at the Ellis Club concert was Yvonne 
de Treville, the celebrated coloratura soprano, who was 
a Los Angeles visitor for a week or more this month. She 
made a myriad of friends and was the recipient of many 
attentions—her beauty, charm and graciousness attracting 
every one who met her. It is the hope of every one that 
we shall have the pleasure of hearing her 
season, for since meeting her all feel that the beautiful 
press notices she has received must be true. Madame de 
Treville was guest at a number of functions. Besides the 
private affairs was the luncheon of the Dominant Club, 
given by Mrs. Birkel at her place in Laurel Canyon last 
Saturday. On this occasion the club had as guests Madame 


sing next 


LS 


de Treville, Emma Thursby, of New York, and our own 
Ellen Beach Yaw, whose guest Madame Thursby is. Ma 
dame de Treville left Monday last for Santa Barbara and 
San Francisco, and from there she goes to the north coast 
and Canada. 
nee 

Mrs. C. C. Woods and T. J. 
few guests last Friday evening in the Mayfair, St. James 
Park, in honor of Madame Thursby and Ellen Beach Yaw. 
Mrs. Woods and Mr. Buddington were friends of Madame 
Thursby in New York 
the guest of Madame Yaw for several days longer before 


Buddington entertained a 


Madame Thursby will remain as 


starting East. She is very fond of California and is en- 
joying her visit. 
nue 

Friday afternoon, June 13, Mildred Langworthy and her 

pupils gave an interesting program in Symphony Hall. 
RRR, 

A theme of much interest at present is the development 
Following the 
resignation of Harley Hamilton as conductor and that of 
L. E, Behymer as manager, an entire new board of direc- 


of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 


tors was elected and p'ans for a new organization put un 
der way. The board is not yet quite complete, but some 
fifty members are enrolled, the prospects for the financing 
are almost ahsolute and a conductor has been elected 
While the plans are as yet somewhat embryonic, the elec 
tion of Adoif Tandler as conductor has been an important 
step, the board of directors feel, and the beginning of a 
successful issue. There were over fifty applications for the 
position, from men prominent in this line in all parts of 
the world, but the board felt that at this stage of develop 
select ta 


Mr 


many reasons that seemed to point to him as the one 


ment it was absolutely essential that they a man 


miliar with local conditions, and chose Tandler for 


who 
could best handle the situation. First, of course, they took 
into consideration his equipment and experience as a musi 


Mr 
from Vienna three years ago and has been a member of the 


cian, composer and conductor Tandler came here 


this time and has done a good deal ot 
‘arl Theater 
Orchestra in 1900, the Conservatory Orchestra of the Royal 


Brahms Quintet all 
conducting also. In Vienna he conducted the 


and Imperial Academy the combined choirs 


of the St. Paul Cathedral until 1905, also the Wiener Con 


m 1002-1903, 


certverein Orchestra. Mr. Tandler came before the board 
of directors of the Los Angeles Symphony very highly 
recommended by the following authorities: Prof. Arnold 
Rose; , Robert Fuchs, the well known composer; Prof 


Herrmann Graedener, who holds the chair of musical the 
of Vienna, and Ferdi 
of the Vienna Con 


ory and literature at the University 
nand Loewe, genera! musical director 


certverein. In selecting Mr. Tandler the board was influ 


enced by his buoyancy and enthusiasm and his personal 


qualities combined with his academic training in Europe, 
his thorough acquaintance with musical literature and his 

Mr 
appli 
August, open 


knowledge and ability in every line of orchestral work 
Tandler and the committee will hold a contest for 
cants for orchestra membership the last of 
to all who wish to try for a place in the organization, and 
the men will be chosen according to their ability 

Jane CATHERWOOD 


Prophecies for Eleanor Spencer. 
The 


following testimonials, written a decade ago, in 
view of the great reputation that Eleanor Spencer has 
since made for herself in Europe, are of particular inter 
est And this interest is enhanced because the young 


American artist is to return to her native shore next 


tumn and be 


au- 


heard in concert with our leading musical 
societies. This is a case in which brilliant prophecy has 


been fulfilled. The testimonials are as follows 


Flearior Page Spencer has by nature a genuine musica! tempera 
ment and a keen perception of both rhythmic and dynamic values 
This combination is rare and promises great results Her playing 
is temperamental as well as sccurate; het touch full of snap and 
rest; and she has a native feeling for both artistic and poeti 
phrasing, and thus holds the attention of her audience.—William 
Mason. 


best sense of the word 
but 
which may 


Eleanor is truly a “wonder child’ » the 


already a remarkably 


“wital spark of 


She has not only developed techni« she 


heavenly flame 


the 


has unquestionably the 


implanted, by best of teachers. I do 


a child 


well 


he developed but never 


not hesitate to say, that I hawe never heard 


to 


(among many) 


seemed way from her soul as as her 


Buck 


who so fingers 


Dudley 


The Klibanskys in Paris. 
Sergei Klibansky, the baritone and teacher 
Klibansky 
popular singing master sang for De Reszke 
He 


Mrs 
Paris The 
who liked his 


is studying French reper 


and 
are having an enjovable visit in 
voice and style very much 
tory 


“And have you music in your church?” I asked the rural 
squire. “Not ez I knows on,” he replied 


the choir.”—Judge 


“Jes’ singin’ by 
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34 THE MUSICAL COURIER [July 9, 1913. 
The music room is fifty feet long, thirty feet wide and 
twenty-five feet high, and with its three beautifully carved 
arches, with their three large glass chandeliers, look more 
9 like the inside of a church than a music room. The room 
OLE Bi Lf. V OL, is all done with Norway pine and without a particle of 
aw paint, oil or varnish on it; and this is where Ole Bull en- 
tertained his friends (among them kings and princes) 
with his wonderful music. 
The Celilini-Gaspar da Salo violin was deposited in the 
The Musical Courier says: “A few years ago, however, my father-in-law, D. J. Bergen Museum October 19, 1902, with instructions that 
ter { in the two articles, “Some Great Vio- Partello, who as a connoisseur of violins has no equal, ex- the glass case containing it should not be opened except 
nd “View n Violins,” in your paper of May 21. cepting, perhaps, Alfred Hill, of London, visited Bergen,- in the presence of the guardians, John Lund, or his suc- 
the guest of the late Mrs. O'ea Bull Vaughan for where the Ole Bull violin is kept in the local museum and 
made a thorough inspection of the instrument. Mr. Par- 
tello declares that it is not a da Salo at all, but a Mag- 
gini.” J cannot understand how Mr. Partello could have 
made “a thorough inspection of the instrument” while it 
was lying in a sealed glass case. 
I was at the museum several times while the guest of 
Mrs. Vaughan, and saw the violin in the case, and I was 
assured by Mrs. Vaughan that the glass case had not been 
opened since being placed in the museum; and I doubt 
very much that it has ever been opened since I was in Ber- 
gen. Perhaps Mr. Partello, as a connoisseur of violins, 
can tell who made a certain instrument by looking at it 
through a glass case better than Ole Bull, who had used 
it for years, and had seen it taken apart and examined 
every part of it. 
I first saw Ole Bull's violins in June, 1892, in the Cam- 
bridge house on Brattle street. They were kept in a large OLEA BULL VAUGHAN IN THE WEST END OF 
OLEA BULL’S VILLA, “LYSE,” AT LYSOEN Norwegian box in the Norway room; and I personally MUSIC ROOM. 
know that the Gaspar da Salo could have been sold for 
re ionths during the spring and summer of 1907 on $20,000 had the family been willing to sell it. cessor, appointed by himself, the president of the museum, 
Island Lip ist off the coast of Norway, twenty miles [ next saw them at Lyséen (except the Gaspar da Salo, and the mayor of Bergen (Mr. Lund died within the past 
Berves which was in the museum) on April 25, 1907, and nearly six months at Bergen, Norway), and I am certain that the 
violins that belonged to Ole Bull, in every day during my stay there the Amati was in a framed case has not been opened since it has been in the museum. 
» the one in the museum of Bergen, the Gaspar da glass case on a cushion with its long bow beside it. The Very truly yours, 
other three were in their cases on one of the two grand J. L. Davison. 
ticle “Views on Violins,” Arthur M. Abell pianos in the music room. Lockport, N. Y., June 21, 1913. 
Musical Events in St. Joseph, Mo. Navarra ....... oS 3 Sart RING SBI be thou Wondrous er ee =o pdeeniecnkignbeseenseees Abt 
The proeran appended were rendered by pupils of Episode .. 46% 604 CREA ee eRe ehds Vere Violin obbligato, Louise Roth. 
loseph Kneer and Arthur M. Bienbar on the evenings of  Fileuse .. inedsadeel pensebeesndeawess . .Chaminade Fugue No. XXI inGhd s Uded cheek Cobbs Ce nkwer heer ineeneea aes Bach 
~ nd 12. at Hotel Robidoux, St. Joseph, Mo. sie alae ets oc spleens Polonaise Heroique ....... he > bps dsiaeanede simeduapekies Liszt 
The ° Joseph press refers to the general attractive- See the Streamlets Swiftly Flowing....... Sp GO oon vin siccdeeeei vc devecasecviceceescwuscess Jungst 
rogram and to the careful instruction dis- Ladies’ Chorus. DO 8s i 6 sg sidtitias Sabo ed awswe tine Ook abate ine (gtd 
each participant It praises particularly the en- JUNE 12. : Ladies’ Chorus. 
' . : SPUOTIOTE, SHOR (2 chk crckcadtesbicistbsnedessenreetsesant Weber 
piano, violin and ladies’ chorus, Arthur Bien- er tm ehtnek) slite handle 
f An interesting feature of the program WaS Nora Roth, Katherine Potter, Flora Roth and Marion Kislingbury Chausson’s symphony in B flat was liked exceedingly at 
enad mposed by Arthur M. Bienbar, arranged Courante ........... CPE E REECE meee neers nese eee tenons Handel its recent production in Basle, Switzerland. 
es alten and directed by To eph Kneer Ae Se as sciass <a twos obadeve Sovncctesecesnanes Tae 
JONI liark, Hark, the Lark a ee Schubert 
" ; umer The Star of Wali ss caskix ts Ss sagt sasteees (Chaptbedeliten WANTED 
Handel Rose Eulich. 
ern Perera Dancla WANTED—A gentleman who has a fine hote! in the Cats- 
SieDliia Aiiaia é Norman Schwien, kill Mountains wants some musicians for the summer 
wink - Rio Reichardt ae Bie Werte 0 FiO sonic sais cuntncdcs detainees rege who will be willing to furnish some music every day. 
Ries A MAE iy Gus Good board will be furnished free and they will be 
Ma ‘ , : Deacle VON, OR, G4. 0cceccnvscevnbneeh Ole ebabiehbabednepevadeancs tue allowed $5 a week each for expenses, At the end of the 
' Fis ' Liebestraum Fett eeeeeeeeeseneceseneny errr TT Tere season a concert will be given, the profits of which will 
— The Hateful Color..... PR i in" Wa cheecetsevces Schubert be divided for their benefit. The idea is to assemble 
i “ pectn Sal eee An Open Secret.........+.45. sce seeeeceeeees Huntington- Woodman come good musicians who are looking for a summer va- 
De Beriot Lucile Brown, cation with practically no expense. Address J., care 
' eal Dense des Pantene ii. po dcksiceud sub oho ccssnbaserestat Bienbar Musical Courier. 
Schubert-Saar John Steinacker. Prete 
‘ . theritone o Harry Teigh ABegro Briflamte ccesescceesccustntes poginntnn vesdnesee Ten Have 
Bienbat Psyche Clemens. POSITION open in an important Canadian Conservatorium 
.. Liszt To None Will I My LOVE Ber DUCOVE « civkccccvcscccsacacs Strauss of Music for first rate pianist and teacher; a man 
Kathe e Potter Yesterday and Todas cen csich et scvenk sce Otnde s évcnvedsccécs Spross es . . o.8 
Cataiaaibiaisin Martha McIntyre capable of giving pianoforte recitals. Initial salary 
Night , Rubinstein Prelude and Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana...... . Mascagni $1,000. Session Sept. 16, 1913, to June 3, 1914. Ad- 
Bert! Neville and Martha McIntyre Arranged for violins and piano by Arthur Bienbar. dress, “N. P. H.,” care of Musica Courter. 
LOLITA D. MASON) GAMBLE GONGERT PARTY ‘wirstcn%oe | Carolyn WILLARD 
.. Manager... NEXT SEASON BOOKING 
REPUBLIC BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. | CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilet 4 ° ° East End, Pittsburg, Pa. PIANIST 
cos maytarrya, ese | ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC| -..c 7 sen oc*°" "22 
ée~ wee nas > en artiot Appeared many Fine Arts Building Chicago 
, ling European Orchestras Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
ERNESTO ROCCO, Neapolitan Mandolin Virtuoso dents of all countries. Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but for- Geraldine DAMON 
Constant e. (Played | a8. * eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 
nesto Rocco, carols like a lark, wat The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
, ments like a clarinette and | all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the | Wallace Building, ES Pittsburgh 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 
HANS KINDLER, Holland ‘Cellist music, literature and zxsthetics. 
\ born virtuoso! Played in concert since he was Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
scat mremrzet, pop Visit | Biteetor of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC uk Ue ante. didi: Mutaed 
: rest t mee und his remi kable virtuosity 46th YEAR ; 
sareet R a. eh etene ergusson in Ber- All Branches of sauai pI = sl h 
Very art MUSIC jieeee 
LIMA Lo part ae a aor Berlin “It is a permanent educational institution, 
an Vienna. WW be in America only for Jan, mites io nee pe ee SS 
gumbo we tas Kapha ‘af Bekeoece end. toe, Was 
LAURER 6, TEAMING, Creagh 08! Fee ot the ments of educational labor."-Gea. PF. ‘Upton 
! t r k College for the past several years. of the Chicago Tribune. 
Highly git Catatoc Marien Fare on request to 
Booking for 1913-14. Manager, Lolita D. Secrerary, Chicago Musical College, 
CS —————_ 624 So, Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmanna 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 W. Fourth Street 





Cincinnati 





N.Y. GERMAN GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Neer 424 Street. NEW YORE 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 


Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FrafMcKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, onsets playin sight reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced S ND FOR CATALOGU 
professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
John B. Calvert, D.D., President 212 W. 5th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus 


Special Summer Session 


JUNE 23rd to AUGUST ist 
Unusual Advantages for Teachers. 28th Season Begins September 29th. 
Send for Circulars and Catalogue. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


APOLIS CONSERVATORY ¥% MUSIC 


Mesic, Srescu Arts, Iwremrretive Dancinc, Mopcan Laxowacns 


vee — Gaylerd Yost, Elills 
Schroeder- Y ost, Caw 

SPEECH OTRTS -Mayme English- 

ORY TEMICAL GYMNASTICS 
FOR TIME VALUES — Carl 
Beutel and fei... 


Hin addition to » the ehove are twenty-five special Teachers. The lar 
rea gertetory with the Uniwernity Idea in the Middle West. Ideal 


Department fer Y 
EDCAR M. CAWLEY oon “430 Nerth Meridian Street INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


ELISE CONRAD) @20 setae 
















PIANO—Edgar M ‘Cantey, 
Beutel, Mildred Barnhill 
SINGING, OPERA — Frederick 
Mortimer Marston, Wesicy Wil- 
a Howard, May Evelyn Dor- 


Carl 





est Con 
idence 





ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART William 

H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. Hol 

a Director Oratory and Dramatic Art Largest and 

PIANIST AND TEACHER most reliable school in Northwest. All branches 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York Diploma. Summer Session. Send for Catalog ‘ 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Bullding - - 


; n BIRDI E BLYE vs: 


5424 Roe ion Avenue, Chicago 
STEIN Y PIANO USED 





Boston 


ee 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 








Carlsbad 33 Telegrams: Konzertgutmann 


artists 





all European: countries 


CONCERT DIRECTION 
HERMANN WOLFF and BOWS 
‘Violas and "Cellos 


The World’s Greatest Musical 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 


Bureau 








Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
> . ’ Artists know the rarity of 
_ Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic violins whose tones are 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts “eweet"* from lowest G to A 
Hamburg: the Bechstein Hall, Berlin in altissimo. You know how 
much you desire a vicitr 
Representative of more than «oo artists, includ whose tone qualities are ( 
ing a’ Albert, Ysaye. Ansorge. Thibaud, Kreisler tin guished in power, inter 
Sembr Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefie sity. brilliance, evenness 
and many other celebrities Also nager of the sympathy, perfec tson: fopen 
Berlin Philharmon Orchestr ad of Arthur fitths, stopped nfths, thiros 
Nikiok rmonic chestra and : mt octaves, clear harmumic 
se 


pure pizzicatotones distinct 
arpeg gos fistinc! in shake 
trill amd staccato. and witha! 
quickly responsive to bow 

pressure from rea! pianinst 
mo to fortisime lt you 
have such @ vicim you may 
not hetoterested ; f you have 
het. you will be interested in 
a booklet “An Artist's 
Touch’ '—which Ie iilgtiadly 
mail you FREE, and which 
combine opinions trom 
world tewous artists who 
use REINDAHL VIOLINS 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


VON STEIN 


Academy of Music 


958 S. HIll Street, Los Angeles, Calll. 


Incorp. November, roor 


HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 


ranbery Pin Sot —— 


Violins sent to respen- 








gradual charge ec- 
counts opened. 








pREINDANL VIOL ins 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director Ree eet 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers —_ Gregorowits Jen Kubeitt BNUTE REINDAHL 


Artistic Piano Playing 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 


Ft Mabersore Prite Kreisier teller, 318 Athenaeum Bldg. 
Bhd Alexander Boll §9 East Yan Sores Siresi 
Arbur Hartmans 


A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Ch 


COURIER 





Reference: ef of THe Musican 





BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


te icine Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERLING EIANOS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. W. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy e! Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 














Conservatory Development in all branches f music Opera and Dramatic School Complete tratnin 
for the stege Orchestra School (compris ng all solo and orchestra inetraments) Seminary Specta 
training for teachers 


Private and Ensemble Classes 

Principal eachers Piano-—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE. IP 
PS ORG BERTRAM. THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, ot: 
Singing—-fran Professor NICKLASS-KEMPNER, Fraa Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER (| Roval Chan 

ber Singer), Frau EMMY RAABE-BURG. FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI wIROLAYS ROTHMU cnt. 

Royal Chamber Singer (Opera Scheol), KARL MAYER, Royal Chamber Singer, EUGEN BRIEGER, 


Violin—Professor GUBTAV ROLL AsEpEs ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN. SAM FRANKO, ete. 
Theory and Composition--WILHELM KLATTE. ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, et 
Bend for illustrated catalogue and “proapectas. , Pupils received at any time 


Royal Conservatory of Musica Theatre 


‘DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches 
April and September 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


fewmeor 


JAMES KWAST. EMMA KOCH, 





Principal admission times begha 
Admission granted also at other times 











HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place - NEW YORK 
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THE 


ISTEINWAY Ff 
: Prater eh 8 “THE STRADIVARIUS 
| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - 7 . HAMBURG 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 


; j Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. Londen 

Warereoms: } Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg. and BOs i ON] 
| Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 























ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








t Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 

















WNED The many points of superiority 
— ee ee were never better emphasized gor 


. than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 








The advantage of wach 8 plone is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 


SOHMER & CO. | THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : i2th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Led., 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 
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